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REX  BEACH'S 

Thrilling  Story 
Winds  of  Chance 
ii  this  Number 


stead)?  Review,  2S/12I1?. 


The  Smoothest  Nib  in  the  World 

A  "  Swan  '*  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  You  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  in  any  other  pen,  nor 
so  simple  and  efficient  a  pen  as 


WAM 


(Australian  Prices^ 


SAFETY  PATTERN 

with    screw-on    Cap,    may 

be  carried  in  any  position. 

From    IS-  upwards. 


STANDARD  PATTERN 

with  slip-on  Cap,  to  be  car- 
ried in  an  upright  position. 
From   12  6  upwards. 


SOLD  BY  STATIONERS  AND  JEWELLERS.  | 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich.  Toronto,  &c.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only) :  255a  George 

Street.     London    Factory:    319-329    Weston  Street,  S.E.      Associate  House:   Mabie, 

Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


His   ready   Rent — 
The    War   despite — 

As    usual   »ent. 
Thanks    to    Pluxite; 

LARGE   QUANTITIES   OF 


FIUXITE 


I  are  being  us.d  in  the  manufacture  of  Muni- 
tions of  War.  To  be  certain  of  delivery  your 
orders  should  be  placed  well  in  advance. 
Pluxite  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  paste 
flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

It  solders  even  dirty  metals  without  clean- 
ing or  corrosion.  It  joins  lead  without  solder 
merely  by  the  use  of  a  blow  lamp  or  pipe. 
BOTH  Amateurs  and  Mechanics  WILL  have 
Fluxite. 

Of   Ironmongers   in   tins— 7d.,    1/2  and   2/4. 

Aato- Controller  Co.,  272  Vienna  Rd.,  Bermondter,  Eng. 


Wright's 

Rheumatic 

Remedy 

Two  or  three  bottles  of  Dr. 
Wright's  Remedy  will  cure 
most  cases  of  Rheumatism, 
Sciatica,  or  Lumbago,  but  with 
SIX  bottles  purchased  at  one 
time  a  Signed  Guarantee  is  given 
to  CURE  OR  REFUND  MONEY. 

5s.   6d.   Bottle.       Six  (with  Guarantee),  33>. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

The  Reputation  of  our  Agents  demonstrates  the 
genuineness  of  our  Guarantee. 

AGENTS : 

ALL    MERCHANTS. 

If  not  easily  obtainable,  write  Box  320» 
Melbourne. 
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OiTcloiie 


Fig.  15 — Cyclon«  "  Special ' 
Pig  Fence. 


-       THE       - 
TALE    OF   A   PIG 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  WOrJDS 


SPECIAL 

PIG  FENCE 

RIGID  AND  VERY  STRONG 

Sent  Out  in  5-Chain  Rolls. 

This  Fence  embodies  th«  same  principle  ae 
that  used  in  the  FAMOUS  CYCLONE  SPRING 
COIL   PENCOE. 

The  cross-ties  are  only  6  in.  apart.  The  in- 
creased rigidity  and  strength,  however,  are 
very  much  greater  than  the  proportionate  in- 
crease in  weight  of  metal.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  young  stock  being  scratched  and  torn 
as  there  is  when  barbed  wire  is  used.  Barbs 
may  fce  placed  along  top,  when  the  fence  is 
serviceable  for  any  stock. 

A  strain  at  any  point  of  a  Cyclone  Fence 
is  jointly  ehaired  by  the  whole  area  of  a 
pane!.  The  leverage  of  a  pig's  snout  at  the 
foot  of  the  fence  would,  therefore,  be  applied 
against  the  combined  strength  of  all  the 
wires.  Most  pigs  become  discouraged  about 
this  job  inside  twenty-four  hours.  When  pigs 
have  learnt  to  disregard  wire  net,  and  to  run 
through,  it  becomes  rather  a  aurpriee  to  them 
to  find  that  Cyclone  Fences  have  strength 
a.nd  spring  enough  to  throw  them  over  ju«t  as 
often  as  they  attempt  the  operation. 

CYCLONE    FENCES    WILL    HOLD 

THE    BIGGEST    PIG 

that  tries  this  game,  and  the  pig  will  hold 
himself  beaten  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  almost 
as  good  as  a  moral  vic+ory  to  defeat  a  pig — 
it's  brains  a-gainst  p:gheadedn:»s  and  bnite 
strength.  

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Catalogue, 
No.  30.     It  is  worth  having. 


Cyclone  Pty.  Ltd. 

459  SWANSTON    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


COUPON 


{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  scud  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 


Address 

S.R.  589 

South  Australian  readers  address  to    123-125    VVaymouth   Street,    Adelaide. 
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Salary  Increased  £3C 


PER    ANNUM 


WRITING  to  the  Principal  of  Bradahaw's  Business  College,  under 
date  21/5/17.  Mr.  Ha.yes  says:  — 

"  At  the  time  I  took  up  Bradshaw's  26 :  6 :  26  System — some  four 
months  ago— I  was  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  method  whereby  I  could 
obta^in  the  maximum  result  with  a  minimum  of   labour. 

"I  wa<8  not  disappointed,  and  am  now  writing  to  express  to  you  my 
whole-hearted  satisfaction  with  the  26:6:26,  and  the  attention  received 
at  your  hands,  both  in  the  Correspondence  Class  and  at  the  College. 

"  You  will,  doubtless,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  under  your  tuition,  I 
have  attained  sufficient  proficiency  in  th«  art  of  Shorthand  to  enable  me 
to  better  my  position,  and  thus  obtain  an  increase  in  my  salary  of  ^-30 
per   annum." 


BRADSHAW'S   26:6:26 
SHORTHAND  COURSE 


—complete  in  5  easy  lessons— is 
so  simple  that  students  master 
it  in  a  few  hours,  and  develop 
speeds  of  100  to  155  words  a 
minute  in  a  few  weeks.  If  you 
don't  believe  it.  at  least  let  us 
submit  the  evidence  we  hold  in 
support  of  our  claini,  before  you 
say  "  It  ca.n't  be  done."  Write 
for   Pamphlet    •    ,).29." 

The  PIPv-ST  LESSON  in  Brad- 
shaw's 26:  6:  26  Shorthand  Course 
will  be  sent  FKEE  to  anyone 
mentioning  Stead's  Review,  and 
enclosing  3  penny  stamps  to 
cover  postage. 


BRADSHAW'S 
POSTAL  COURSES 

for  all  Commercial  Subjects  pro- 
vide the  right  method  of  better- 
ing your  position  a-nd  raising 
your  salary.  Home  Study— Brad- 
shaw's way— has  been  so  per- 
fected, that  with  it  you  can 
master  subjects  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  impossible  to 
teach  by  mail.  Write  for  in- 
teresting Pa.mphlet.  "  H.S.29  "— 
giving  lull  particulars,  and  list 
of  subjects  taught  by  mail  in 
your  own   home. 

Also  Day  and  Evening  Classes 
for  all  Commercial  Subjects. 
Full   particulars   on   application. 


I 


BRBBSHBVS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S   CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


December  S2,  1917. 
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SOLDIERS 


The  Army  wants  men  of  initiative  and  re- 
source, and  there  are  many  opportunities 
offered  to  such.    Be  ready  for  them. 

The  Pelman  System  ot  Mind  and  Memory 
Training-  helps  the  pupil  to  get  ready.  It 
shows  him  how  to  learn  quickly ;  it  cultivates 
the  faculty  of  concentration  and  quick  deci- 
sion ;  it  develops  qualities  of  initiative  and 
resource ;  it  helps  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  responsibilities  which  every  member  of 
the  Forces  should  be  ready  to  accept.     It  is 


taug-ht  by  post ;  the  books  are  convenient  to 
carry,  and  specially  prepared  for  study  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  the  boat. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS.— The  Pelman 
System  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  re- 
entry into  civil  life.  It  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
mental  discipline,  and  will  help  you  to  take 
as  good  a  place,  or  a  better  one,  in  life  than 
you  had  before  you  left. 

Note. — Special  terms  to  soldiers  and  re- 
turned men. 


CIVILIANS 


Every  civilian  has  to  work  harder,  do  more 
work  and  better  work.  We,  who  are  left  be- 
hind, have  to  pay  in  work  and  money,  and 
to  do  it  we  must  keep  ourselves  fit,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  We  must  have  not 
only  the  will  to  work,  we  must  have  the 
ability  and  the  strength. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  more 
money  for  any  of  us.  It  is  a  question  of 
more  money  for  the  country,  a  greater  out- 
put,    a    bigger    taxpaying    capacity.      The 


Pelman  Course  of  Training  contains  a  com- 
plete system  of  Physical  Exercises  by  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles,  M.A.,  the  eminent  scholar, 
athlete  and  health  expert.  His  collaboration 
in  the  work  of  the  Pelman  School  means  that 
in  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training  students 
are  offered  the  best  possible  combination  of 
exercises  for  mental  and  bodily  fitness  that 
can  be  presented. 

Every  earnest  worker  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Pelman  System. 


WOMEN 


Wives  are  preparing  to  do  their  husbands' 
work,  and  sisters  their  brothers' ;  whilst  hun- 
dreds of  women  are  doing  the  work  of  men 
they  never  knew. 

They  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  requirements.  Physically  and 
mentally  they  are  working  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  povyers.  The  strain  is  necessarily 
g-reat,  but  it  need  not  be  so  heavy  as  it 
sometimes  is.    There  are  easy  ways  of  doing 


things,  there  is  value  in  sound  preparation, 
and  mental  and  physical  efficiency  is  no  more 
difficult  of  attainment  by  woman  than  by 
man  if  her  efforts  are  properly  directed.  The 
Pelman  System  supplies  the  direction ;  it  is 
a  real  help,  and  every  enlightened  woman 
who  has  not  already  gone  through  the  Course 
of  Training  should  use  the  coupon  at  the 
foot  of  this  announcement  and  get  to  know 
more  about  the  Pelman  methods. 


Our  Free  Booklet,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  is  very  interesting.  It  gives  a 
detailed  synopsis  ot  the  work  we  do,  and  tells  what  the  System  has  done  for  others. 
Write  for  it  now.  Address,  .The  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory. 
23  Gloucester  House,  3q6  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne.     It  is  posted  free. 

PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND   MEMORY   TRAINING 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

Th«  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
t*re«ting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  oomplefte  the  course, 
tiftneflt  begins  with  the  first 
l#»**von,  and  the  interest  and 
x'ention  are  mainta»ined 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
ojt-e  Secretary.  THE  PELMAN 
^'''lOOL.  23  Gloucester  House. 
3%  Flinders  I>a.n€,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OP   MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
25  Gloucester   House,   3%   Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Ifeinory 
Training." 

Na>mo 

Address 

41  ■'• 
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SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 
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SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 
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PHILIPS 

"ARGA"  Gas-FUled  Lamps 


New  Type— SO  cp. 


We  have  introduced  the  50 
cp.  "  Argra  "  Lamp,  which, 
being-  gas-filled,  gives  a  light 
of  unequalled  steadiness. 
The  purity  and  softness  of 
the  "  Arga "  light  enables 
reading  and  other  work  re- 
quiring close  application  to 
be  undertaken  without 
strain. 


Soft  White  Light 

The  Philips  ''  Arga  "  gas- 
filled  lamp  is  made  specially 
for  general  household  use.  It 
is  highly  efficient,  and  house- 
holders will  do  well  to  install 
this  lamp,  which  is  the  most 
economical  on  the  market, 
and  the  last  word  in  electric 
lamps. 


€€ 


ARGA  "-The  Lamp  For  Household  Use-**  ARGA 


99 


FOR   SUMMER   COMFORT 

Silvertown    ELECTRIC   FANS 


Many   Styles   to   Choose   From 

Where  electricity  supply  is  not  available,  we  stock'  FANS  worked  in  con- 
nection with  PRIMARY  BATTERIES.  These  fans  are  sent  out  wired 
with  the  necessary  connections.     No  expert  knowledge  required  to  fix  and 

maintain  them. 


Electric  Kettles       Electric  Irons       Electric  Cookers 

Come    and   Inspect    Our   Stocks,   or  write  for  Lists 


21-23   ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Craig,  Williamson's). 


279  George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 

PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert   Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison   Bros.  &  Co., 
LAUNCESTON. 
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CAN 
YOll 


/I 


Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing— for  sketching  people  and  things  and  puttini 
rour  thoughts  upon  paper?  Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 
««'**ving  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro* 
finable  profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
P"ght  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 

There  is  no  need  <or  yo-i  to  leave  your  home  to  study 
this  delightful  and  absorbingly  interesting  art.  You  can 
study  anywhere  under  our  up-to  date  system  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  a  front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious 
to  develop  your  talent  for  drawing  so  that  you  can 
make  money 

Copy  This  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

Free  Criticism  ^ 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever:  it  will  » 

merely  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we 
will  return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interesting 
illustrated  literature  dealing  wth  black  and  white 
drawing, which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are 
done,  what  prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you 
some  splendid  examples  of  modern  black  and  white 
sk«  tches. 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  returning  vour  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  r>f  how  w  -  can  teach 
you  Money  Making  Art.  no  matter  where 
vou  live.  We  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence in^rudlion  has  d-^ne  for  others 
and  what  it  .vill  do  for  \ou  Not  only  do 
we  develop  y^ur  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modem,  practical  n  anner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantape 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  . . . 


Copy  the  sketch  reproduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
al>o  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  '*  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  post  age,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

127  Exchange  Corner,  Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets,  Sydney 
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The  Church  Army 


Has  Many  Hundreds  of 
Recreation  Huts,  Tents  and  Centres 

for  g^iving"  rest  and  comfort  to  our  g-allant  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  the  United 
Kingrdom,  France,  Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Salonika,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa 
and  India;  including  more  than  TWO  HUNDRED  UNDER  SHELL-FIRE  ON 
THE  WESTERN   FRONT,  and  about  SIXTY   IN    EGYPT. 

These  Institutions  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Troops,  and  are  very  freely 
used  by  them.  To  AUSTRALIANS  and  NEW  ZEALAND  ERS  they  offer- a  h€arty 
WELCOME. 

The  Church  Army  has  (in  addition  to  many  other  branches  of  war  work)  A 
NUMBER  OF  HOSTELS  for  soldiers  temporarily  in  London,  one  of  which  (near 
Victoria  Station)  is  especially  intended  for  Australians. 

Many  More  are  Urgently  Needed 

And  also  funds  for  maintenance  of  existing  ones. 

A  HUT  costs  £400        A  TENT,  £200        EQUIPMENT,  £100 

Cheques,  etc.,  crossed,  "  Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army,"  payable  to  Prebendary 
Carllle,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  should  be  sent  to  Church  Army  Headquarters, 
55  Bryanston   Street,   Marble  Arch,  London    (Eng.),  \V.    i. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  'Review, 

Melbourne, 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1 3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order  15  s.  elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight. 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LEHERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book  has  been  as  li^ht  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
g-reat  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Profao* 

Written  by  the  Late 

W.   T.  STEAD. 

Strong-ly   bound    in    Cloth. 
Post  5/-   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The  Manager,  stead's  Review, 
Iti   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


Decemher  22,  1917. 
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THE  DEAF  HEAR 

By  Wearing  WILSON'S  EAR  DRUMS 

These  Drums  cannot  be  seen, 
and  are  so  effective  that  they 
justify  the  claim  that  they 
MAKE   THE   DEAF  HEAR. 

The  ear-drums  are  very  soft 
rubber,  and  act  as  sound  mag- 
nifiers, conveying  the  faintest 
«ound  to  the  natural  ear-drum. 
They  can  be  inserted  in  the  ear 
by  anyone  quickly  and  easily; 
and  if  the  hearing  nerve  exists 
at  all,  they  make  it  possible  for 
the  apparently  deaf  to  hear  and 
take  part  comfortably  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  to  distinp.  i,  i 
very  slight  sounds  and  to  listen  with  pleasure  to 
lectures,  addresses,  theatrical  performances,  etc. 
They  remove  distressing  head  noises,  and  in  many 
cases  effectively  cure  them. 

Mr.  W.  Parker,  Byrnellen  Estate.  The  Range. 
Toowoomba,  Qld.,  says:— "I  can  hear  very  plainly 
with  them,  and  am  very  pleased." 

Mr.  Charles  Copperwaite,  Sydney,  says :  "  I  can- 
not do  without  them." 

We  get  hundreds  of  letters  like  these.  If  these 
people  found  relief,  so  can  you. 

The  price  is  £1  Is,  Write  for  free  booklet,  or 
use  order  form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at 
once  with  full  iiMtructions. 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  Room  11,   49  Elizabeth  St., 
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STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  seoret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess la  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  I  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  tigures,  names,  faces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
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astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me  with  the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pharcb,  Student.  Telowri,  S.A. :  "It 
makea    all   branches    of   study    very    easy   and 

filea<sant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
eamt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Mr.  JAS.  Ure,  Teicher,  Prahran.  Victoria, 
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YOU,  who  look  out  upon  a  hazy  and  indefinite  future; 
YOU,  who  feel  the  pinch  of  straitened  circumstances;  YOU 
who  are  ambitious  to  succeed,  and  anxious  to  obtain  MORE 
MONEY— should  seek  the  independence  and  Security  which 
specifio  TRAINING  alone  can  give. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS.— There 

are  excellent  opportunities  for  earnest 
men  and  women— opening's  are  continu- 
ally occurring-.  These  safe  and  sound 
positions  are  recommended  to  those 
ready  to  give  honest  service.  A  combi- 
nation of  character  and  ability  counts  as 
conclusively  in  Government  Employment 
as  outside. 

We  prepare  students  for  prospective 
vacancies  and  promotions  in  all  depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commonwealth 
Service.  Now  is  the  time  to  commence. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 


PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT.— De- 
termine that  the  New  Year  will  see  you 
embarked  on  a  Salary-Raising"  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Electrical,  Steam,  or 
"  Wireless  "  Engineering  —  Draughts- 
manship —  Bookkeeping  — Accountancy — 
Shorthand  —  Surveying  —  Architecture — 
Journalism — Commercial  Art — or  what- 
ever may  be  the  calling  you  select. 

We  conduct  over  250  Courses  of  In- 
struction in  Business,  Professional,  and 
Technical  Subjects.  Whether  you  are 
situated  in  Town  or  Country,  we  can 
train  you. 


Write  NOW,  while  you   are   KEEN  about  it,  for  our  big  FREE 
Illustrated  Handbook,  "CHOOSING  A  CAREER." 
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(Address  Nearest  Office) 


100    Russell    Street,    Melbourne. 
Creek    Street,    Brisbane. 


117   Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 


Enquiry  among  your  friends  will  put  you  in  touch  with  successful  Stott  students. 
Their  advice  will  be  to  get  started  AT  ONCE. 


IMPORTANT. 

In  the  ordinary  way  the 
next  issue  of  STEAD'S  would 
appear  on  January  S,  1918, 
but,  owing  to  difficulties  of 
production,  due  to  the  holiday 
season,  it  has  been  postponed 
to  January   12. 

Readers  should  note,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  an 
interval  of  three  w^eeks,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  two, 
between  the  present  and  the 
next  number. 

Order  it  in  advance,  as  the 
demand    has     cause<|     recent 
numbers   to  be    entirely    sold 
P  out,  and  many  have  been  dis- 

appointed because  they  could 
not  get  them. 
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PORTU^TJBSGE   OFFICERS    NEAR    THEIR  DUGOUTS   ON    THE    BRITISH    FRONT    IN    FRANCE. 


A  COMPANY  OP  GERMAN  MARINES  AT  WORK  ON  A  LIGHT  RAILWAY  IN  FLANDERS. 


AIE  RAID  WARNING. 
Motors    bearing    conspicuoTia    "  Take    Ck)ver "    and    "  All    Clear "    signs    have    been    devised.   Id 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  public  of  aid  raids.     At  night-time  side  lights  illuminate  these  signs, 
so  that  they  are  easily   discernible. 


TKAUBS   IN   WHIOH  WOMEN  HAVE  RBPIxAOED   MEN. 
Overhauling  the  chassis  of  a  London  omnibus. 


WITH  THE  ENEMY  IN  PALESTINE. 

Djmal  Paelia.  Turkish  Commander,  at  his  headquarters  in  Palestine.     A  couple  of  German  officers 

are  to   be  seen  in  the   background. 


EGYPTIAN  INFANTRY  RECRUITS   AT  DRILL  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  SULTAN'S   PALACE    IN   CAIRO. 
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December  15,  1917. 
Everything  Depends  on  America. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  realisation  of 
the  true  situation  in  Europe  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  man  in  the  street  as 
never  before.  More  prominent  people 
have  been  speaking  with  brutal  frankness 
recently  than  at  any  time  since  the  war 
began.  That  at  any  rate  is  a  good  sign 
but  even  yet  there  is  far  too  much  mystery. 
Far  too  much  indefiniteness  concerning  Rus- 
sia, the  Italian  position  and  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  west  front  still  exists  and 
above  all  the  shipping  situation  is  lamen- 
tably obscure.  The  more  we  examine  the 
matter  the  more  it  would  appear  that  suc- 
cess for  the  Allies  depends  upon  being  able 
to  defeat  the  submarine,  either  by  destroy- 
ing underwater  craft  or  by  building  more 
ships  than  the  U-boats  sink.  The  fact  is 
ROt  at  all  difficult  of  demonstration.  The 
defection  of  Russia  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  do  more,  to  send 
larger  forces  to  Europe,  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Once  an  American  army 
half-a.-million  strong  was  regarded  as  all 
that  would  be  necessary,  now  we  must  get 
reinforcements  in  the  West  and  in  Italy  to 
counter  the  vast  «iemy  armies  which  the 
armistice  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  has  released. 


And  America  Powerless  Without  Ships. 

It  is  estimated  that  to  merely  maintain 
an  army  of  2,000,000  strong  in  France  will 
demand  the  exclusive  use  of  a  great  number 
of  large  ships  to  transport  food,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  necessary  supplies  across 
the  Atlantic'  (See  page  676.)  The 
great  shipbuilding  programme  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  the  construction  of 
1200  ships.  It  is  variously  estimated  that 
these  will  be  ready  in  six  months,  a  year 
or  even  two  years.  Probablv  at  least 
eighteen  months  will  pass  before  all  of 
them  are  in  the  water.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
quire, for  military  purposes,  almost  all 
the  ships  which  will  be  built  in  her  yards 
during  the  next  year  or  more.  But  in 
addition  to  supplying  their  own  armies  in 
France  the  Americans  have  to  supply  great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  with  the  very 
essentials  to  maintain  life  and  to  carry  on 
industry.  England  has  indeed  managed  to 
increase  her  cereal  crops  slightly,  but 
France,  usually  self-supporting,  .must  now 
import  more  than  half  the  wheat,  oats  and 
rye  her  people  meed.  In  Italv.  too,  the 
position  is  grave.  France  deprived  of  her 
coal  mines,  and  Italv  which  has  none,  must 
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get  supplies  from  America.  It  may  be  that 
Great  Britain  is  becoming  less  dependent  on 
imported  foods,  but  on  the  other  hand 
France  and  Italy  are  obviousl|y  becoming 
daily  less  self-supporting.  Ships,  ships  and 
5till  more  ships  are  needed,  and  still  the 
U  boats  continue  to  levy  their  tragic  toll. 

It  All  Boils  Down  to  Ships. 

Mr.  Grasty,  who  seems  to  be  permitted 
so  to  do,  has  compiled  a  list  of  monthly 
sinkings  which  shows  that  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  the  submarines 
sank  no  less  than  4,561,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. Although  it  may  be  that  when  the 
new  arrangements  are  fully  working  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be  able 
to  turn  out  s'hips  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000 
tons  a  year,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  sink- 
ings, it  is  certain  that  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  months  they  have  not  been  build- 
ing at  anything  like  this  speed.  But  as  I 
have  shown  the  position  will  not  be  satis- 
factory if  Allied  shipyards  are  merely  able 
to  keep  pace  with  sinkings,  for  more  ships 
will  be  required  in  the  future  than  have 
been  needed  this  year  when  there  was  no 
American  army  to  feed  in  France,  and  the 
French  were  less  dependent  on  oversea 
supplies.  Put  in  a  nutshell ;  the  Allies 
now  rely  on  America's  assistance  to  give 
them  victory — The  American  army  which 
is  to  enable  us  to  triumph  over  the  foe 
depends  upon  supplies  which  must  be 
brought  across  3500  miles  of  water.  The 
ability  to  support  this  army,  to  feed 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  depends 
upon  ships  being  available  in  sufficient 
quantities.  It  all  boils  down  to  ships, 
and  we,  therefore,  see  the  German's  point 
when  they  based  their  hopes  of  final  vic- 
tory on  the  submarine.  If  the  toll  of  the 
U  boats  continues  as  heavy  as  it  has  been 
during  the  last  few  months,  then  it  would 
appear  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
transport  and  maintain  a  2,000,000  strong 
American  army  for  service  in  Europe,  and 
we  come  to  the  final  conclusion  that  only 
by  doing  away  with  the  submarine  menace 
can  we  will  the  war.  The  navy  saved  Eng- 
land when  the  war  bes^an,  it  has  crippled 
and  hampered  Germany  by  its  blockade, 
whilst  the  struggle  has  been  raging,  and  we 
now  depend  upon  it  to  give  us  final  victory. 

The  Last  Sack  of  Com. 

Long,  long  ago,  in  the  dim  and  tragic 
days  when  the  war  began  we  were  told  that 
the  nation  which  could  command  the  last 
shilling  would  win  the  war,  that  the  silver 


bullet  was  going  to  be  more  potent  even 
than  the  leaden  missile  used  by  our  sol- 
diers. We  'have  travelled,  oh,  so  tar  smce 
then.  We  have  got  down  to  essentials  and 
are  back  again  to  primitive  wants.  We 
hear  little  about  the  last  man,  hardly  any- 
thing about  the  last  shilling,  but  much 
about  food.  'Mr.  Prothero  spoke  truly 
when  he  said,  '*  Victory  will  go  to  the 
side  commanding  the  last  sack  of  wheat 
and  the  last  stone  of  meat."  Unless  they 
have  ships  the  Allies  cannot  get  the  last 
bushel  of  wheat  across  the  sea,  cannot 
transport  the  last  chilled  carcase  over  the 
oceans.  On  the  other  hand  as  Mr.  Hughes 
truly  said  when  speaking  at  Goulburn,  on 
l^ecember  6th,  "  If  Russia  were  to  with- 
draw, at  one  stroke,  our  strongest  weapon 
— the  blockade — would  be  rendered  im- 
]x>tent  and  futile,  it  will  throw  open  to 
German v  unlimited  supplies  of  fuel  and 
food."  The  German  Government  may 
have  been  shudderingly  contemplating  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  when  it  would 
have  to  open  its  last  sack  of  wheat,  empty 
its  larder  of  the  last  stone  of  meat,  now 
that  dread  has  vanished.  Hitherto,  we  have 
always  had  two  strings  to  our  bow,  and 
whenever  one  got  a  little  frayed  we  have 
put  our  faith  in  the  other. 

Germany  Gets  Fed. 

No  one,  of  course,  suggests  that  Germany 
will  get  immediate  supplies  from  Russia. 
The  country  will  have  to  be  organised  first 
for  actually  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Rus- 
sia to-day  are  suffering  pangs  of  hunger 
to  which  the  Germans  themselves  are  stran- 
gers, despite  the  limited  diet  on  which  they 
live.  There  is  plenty  of  wheat  somewhere 
in  Russia,  but  it  cannot  be  distributed 
owing  to  the  hopeless  congestion  of  the  rail- 
ways and  tii^ internal  quarrels  which  are 
going  on./^But  adequate  supplies  are  in 
sight  onc^Jtc  chaos  of  the  railways  can 
be  reducedto  order,  and  already,  so  cables 
sa^',  Germans  are  taking  charge  of  the 
necessary  reorganisation.  If  the  Allies 
can  scotch  the  submarine  they  will  be  in 
a  better  position  so  far  as  fgod  is 
concerned  than  the  Central  Powerala  If 
they  fail  to  cope  effectively  witJp«iipithen 
the  food  position  of  the  enemy  will  be 
better.  To  get  enough  to  eat  has  been  a  major 
problem  in  Germany  for  the  last  couple  of 
years — it  is  now  a  minor  one..  During  the 
first  year  or  more  of  war  there  was  no 
thought  in  the  minds  of  Allied  peoples  of 
any  food  shortage — now  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  preoccupations  of  our  leaders  to 
secure  the   uninterrupted   arrival   of   neces- 
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sary    supplies    to    the    ports    of     Britain, 
\      France  and  Italy. 

I     The  Hungry  Neutrals. 

Holland,    Denmark,    Sweden    and    Nor- 
way  rely    very    largely    in    ordinary    times 
upon   food   brought   oversea   to   feed    their 
people.     Their  whole  industrial  edifice  has 
been  built  up  on   the  ability   to  get   these 
needed  supplies  without  interruption.    That 
is    to    say,    Denmark    and    Holland    have 
specialised     on     diirying,     sending     great 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  and  bacon 
out   of    the    country,    but    importing    huge 
quantities  of  fodder  to  feed  the  stcck  which 
produce   these   things.      In    lesser   measure 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  followed  suit.    No 
attempt  has  been  made   to   grow   in   these 
countries  enough  wheat  or  other  cereals  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  their  people.      It 
paid  far  better  to  devote  the  limited  acre- 
age available  to  da'ry-farming   and   inten- 
sive cultivation.     Once  dam  the  continued 
flow  of   food   from  outside   to   their   ports 
and  these  countries   are  in   a  most   serious 
position.     Food  they  must  get  from  some- 
where.     If    they    cannot    get    it    from    the 
Allies,   if  America  refuses  to  supply   until 
belligerent  needs  are  first  filled,  then  they  are 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Central  Powers  to  beg 
food.     They  have  already  been  obliged  to 
go  there  for  coal,  but  hitherto,   the  enemy 
peoples  were  in  far  greater  need  of   food 
than   were  the  neutrals   who  were   able  to 
obtain   supplies   from  overseas.      Now   the 
position    may    be    reversed.       With    their 
ordinary    food   channels   blocked    the    neu- 
trals   may    be    nearer    starvation    than    the 
Germans,    and,    for    ample    consideration, 
the   enemy    Governments  may    succour   the 
neutrals  out  of   the  stores   they   have    ac- 
cumulated to  carry  their  people  through  to 
the  next  harvest,  counting  on  being  able  to 
make  good  what  is  thus  taken  from  Russia 
later  on.     It  is  a  bit  of  a  risk  but  the  Ger- 
mans  may    think    it    well    worth    while   if 
thereby    thev    dominate    the    neutrals    con- 
tiguous to  them.     After  all  when  you  come 
to  consider  it,  food  is  the  one  absolute  es- 
sential.    It  is  possible  to  do  without  coal, 
or  new  clothes,   or  ordinary  comforts,   but 
food  you  must  have. 

Support  for  Lord  Lansdowne. 

The  outcry  against  Lord  Lansdowne' s 
letter  has  been  followed  by  a  stead- 
illy  swelling  chorus  of  approval  of  the 
sentiments  there  expressed.  That  such 
would  inevitablv  be  the  case  was  clear  to 
anvone  who  troubled  to  read  the  letter  un- 
influenced by  the  unthinking  condemnation 


it  immediately  evoked.  Actually  there  was  : 
nothing  new  at  all  in  what  he  wrote — that 
was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  in  our 
last  issue.  He  merely  marshalled  together 
what  had  been  said  by  prominent  men  and 
set  these  sentiments  down  on  paj>er.  This 
deliberate  act  called  attention  to  them  in 
startling  manner  and  those  who  had  failed 
to  follow  the  trend  of  recent  declarations 
by  Allied  Statesmen  fell  into  the  delusion 
of  imagining  that  here  we  had  some  sug- 
gestions which  ran  counter  to  the  desires 
of  the  Allies.  Such  was,  of  course,  not  the 
case,  and  since  its  publication  the  letter 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  men 
who  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  Brit- 
ish declaration  of  war.  During"  the  early 
days  the  declarations  of  Viscount  Grey  and 
Mr.  Asquith  were  hailed  as  highly  states- 
manlike utterances  which  perfectly  reflected 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  people  they 
ruled  over.  These  leaders  did  not  rail 
against  Lord  Lansdowne,  instead,  they 
actually  approve  his  letter.  Asquith's 
speech  dealing  with  the  epistle  of  the  noble 
lord  is  a  highly  important  one  for  it  dis- 
closes how  different  is  the  attitude  of  think- 
ing men  to-day  from  what  it  was  a  short 
twelve  months  or  so  ago.  He  now  says : 
"  We  have  no  desire  to  have  any  quarrel,  in- 
ternecine or  perpetual,  with  the  German 
nation.  We  acknowledge  the  contributions 
which  it  has  made,  and  we  believe  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  to  the  common  stock .  of 
knowledge,  research,  invention  and 
material  and  intellectual  resources.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  a  real  and  enduring  pact 
it  must  be  something  more  than  a  paper 
document." 

Asquith  Against  Economic  War. 

'^  No  peace,"  he  asserted,  "  will  be  worth 
■the  name  which  permits  a  veiled  war  to  be 
carried  on  by  other  methods.  I  endorse  the 
words  of  President  Wilson — we  base  peace 
on  generosity  and  justice."  The  President, 
remember,  has  always  set  his  face  against 
the  economic  war- after- war  proposed  by 
those  who  assembled  in  the  Conference 
room  at  Paris  last  year,  asserting  roundly 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  "selfish,  exclusive  economic  league." 
Those  who  still  advocate  the  boycott  of 
Germany  must  now  realise  that  they  help 
to  cement  the  determination  of  the  enemy 
people  who  interpret  our  war  aims  to  be 
the  commercial  crushing  of  their  nation. 
Such  folk  should  take  Mr.  Asquith's  words 
to  heart,  "  Such  a  peace — which  secured 
the  attainment  of  Great  Britain's  original 
purposes — had  become  the  world's  supreme 
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need  and  there  was  no  greater  enemy  of 
humanity  than  anyone  who  bv  word  or  act 
made  it  more  difficult  to  achieve."  Lord 
Lansdowne's  letter  is  yet  destined  to  become 
the  rallying  point  for  the  more  reasonable 
spirits  in  all  Allied  countries  and  its  de- 
mand for  a  more  definite  announcement 
concerning  our  war  aims  is  being  echoed  in 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  quarters. 

An  Apparent  Contradiction. 

Many  a  man  must  have  rubbed  his  eyes 
in  surprise  when  he  read  Mr.  Balfour's 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  De- 
cember loth  to  the  effect  that  in  September 
the  British  Government  received  a  message 
through  a  neutral  diplomat  stating  that  the 
German  Government  would  be  glad  to  make 
a  communication  relative  to  peace.  How 
could  that  definite  announcement  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  positive  .  assertion  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  in  a  speech  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  October  24th  : — "  Despite  all 
talk  of  peace  in  the  Reichstag  and  else- 
where, we  had  never  had  any  offer  of 
peace  whatever."  Of  course,  the  two  state- 
ments can  be  reconciled,  but  they  rather 
puzzle  the  man  who  is  not  familiar  with 
high  politics.  It  was  before  Sir  Edward 
spoke,  too,  that  Germany's  peace  proposal 
to  France,  had  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
Balfour.  I  only  refer  to  these  apparently  in- 
consistent statements  in  order  to  show  that 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  because  the  public 
knows  nothinor  about  it  that  peace  sugges- 
tions may  not  be  going  about.  The  first  we  are 
likely  to  hear  is  after  they  have  taken  de- 
finite shape  and  pourparlers  have  begun. 
Allied  diplomatists  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  they  reach  the  Russian  standard. 
The  idealists,  now  in  charge  of  the  des- 
tinies of  that  country,  have  denounced  all 
secret  diplomacy  and  are  making  public 
every  move  in  the  game.  This  is,  of 
course,  against  all  precedent  and  must 
shock  those  who  have  been  trained  in  inter- 
national statecraft  in  other  countries,  but 
it  should  make  for  confidence  and  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  coming  from  Russia  whose 
diplomats  used  to  move  in  an  atmosphere 
of  exaggerated  secrecy  most  bewildering 
and  misleading,  which  sowed  a  crop  of 
distrust  whose  harvest  we  are  now  reaping. 

A  Word  to  Our  New  Pessimists. 

During  the  last  three  and  a  half  yeafs 
I  have  consistently  endeavoured  to  present 
my  readers  with  a  true  picture  of  what  was 
really  going  on  in  Europe — so  far  as  this 
was  possible  to  me — and  have  in  consequence 
been    much    criticised    for    pessimism,    and 


worse.  Now,  however,  the  brutal  truth- 
is  being  shouted  by  our  leaders,  never  pre- 
faced though  by  any  apology  for  previous 
utterances  !  The  people  are  being  roughly 
wakened  to  a  proper  realisation  of  the 
true  situatioR,'  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  things  are  in  very  truth  worse  than 
they  are  now  being  told.  It  is  common 
to-day  to  hear  our  former  convinced  opti- 
mists talking  of  the  probability  of  the 
enemy  breaking  through  the  western  front, 
of  the  expected  withdrawal  of  Italy  from 
the  war,  and  of  the  possibility  of  France 
being  unable  longer  to  stand  the  strain. 
These  people  have  become-  the  worst  of 
pro-Germans  simply  because  they  have  re- 
fused to  use  their  reasoning  powers  earlier 
and  suddenly  find  themselves  facing  a 
situation  thev  never  dreamed  could  exist, 
thoughj  had  they  examined  the  position 
carefully  months  ago,  they  would  have  seen 
it  inevitable.  Instead  they  growled  at  those 
who  ventured  to  attempt  to  enlighten  their 
blindness,  and  positively  regarded  as  un- 
patriotic those  who  refused  to  be  as  blind 
as  they.  Their  easy  assumption  that,  of 
course,  the  Allies  would,  in  the  end,  some 
how  or  other,  win  a  glorious  victory  has 
been  so  rudelv  shattered  that  they  now 
gloomily  contemplate  the  prospect  of  de- 
feat and  expect  the  glorious  victory  to  be 
won,  not  by  the  Allies,  but  by  their  foes. 

The  Germans  Ought  Not  to  Break  Through 
if 1 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  less  pessi- 
mistic than  they,  for  I  argue  that,  as  any 
thinking  person  must  have  foreseen  ever  since 
the  Tsar  was  deposed,  Russia  must  be- 
come steadily  weaker  and  that,  therefore,, 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  concentrate  all  their 
forces  in  the  west,  our  leaders  in  France 
and  Britain  must  have  been  fully  aware 
what  to  expect.  For  months  passed  they 
must  have  been  preparing  for  the  immensely 
formidable  German  offensive  which  they 
knew  must  follow  the  Russian  debacle  and 
the  refusal  to  discuss  peace  terms.  But  I 
cannot  imagine  the  franco- British  line  any 
less  strong  than  the  German.  Where  we 
have  failed  I  expect  the  Germans  to  fail 
too,  no  matter  how  powerful  their  artillery, 
how  numerous  their  men.  Bulge  it,  press 
it  back  notably  here  and  there  they  majy, 
but  pierce  it — no.  That  is  providing  our 
leaders  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  last 
three  years,  have  copied  the  enemy  in 
their  system  of  defence.  Whenever,  after 
terrific  bombardment  and  brilliant  charge. 
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our  troops  have  won  a  section  of  the  Ger- 
man front  they  found  the  enemy  again 
opposing  their  advance  in  carefully  pre- 
pared defences,  wholly  equal  to  the  task 
in  hand.  There  was  no  hasty  improvision ; 
the  whole  matter  had  been  thought  out  and 
executed  long  before.  True  these  reserve 
defences  might  never  be  required,  but  the 
Germans  took  no  risks.  They  had  them 
ready  in  case  of  emergency.  Everything, 
to  my  mind,  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
our  leaders  have  followed  their  example 
and  have  taken  no  risks.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  been  steadily  pushing  forward  inch 
by  inch — here  a  little  and  there  a  little — 
and  may  have  never  contemplated  being 
in  oar  turn  pushed  back,  but  surely  we 
have  made  every  possible  preparation  for 
such  a  happening.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
such  lack  of  prevision,  therefore,  although 
I  anticipate  appalling  struggles  in  the  west 
I  do  not  expect  the  enemy  to  break  through. 
Those  who  so  lugubrioiisly  prophesy  the 
breaking  of  the  line  evidently  fail  to  credit 
our  leaders  with  anything  like  the  same 
thoroughness  as  their  fo-rmidable  opponents, 
imagine  that  the  stern  and  tragic  lessons 
of  the  last  three  years  have  not,  after  all, 
been  learned.  I  would  suggest  to  our  new 
pessimists,  our  new  pro-Germans  that  they 
retain  some  of  their  old  faith  in  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  French  and  British  mili- 
tary chiefs  and  do  not  allow  the  shock 
of  the  realisation  that  has  come  to  them  of 
the  true  situation  to  destroy  their  belief  in 
the  ability  of  the  soldiers  in  France  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  which  looms  close 
ahead. 

Is  it  possible  for  Germany  to  Win? 

I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  in 
these  pages  to  a  portrayal  of  the  actual 
happenings  in  the  war  with  now  and  again 
a  prophecy  which  to  me  appeared  obvious. 
I  have  left  the  probable  end  of  the  war 
severely  alone,  holding  that  to  forecast  that 
was  impossible  as  so  many  unforeseen 
things  might  happen  ere  it  finished. 
Stalemate  is  what  the  neutrals  hope 
for,  and  though  the  prospects  of  a 
drawn  game  have  undoubtedly  been  seri- 
ously marred  by  the  defection  of  Russia 
and  the  disaster  in  Italy,  that  is  the  end 
I  still  anticipate.  There  is,  however,  a 
notable  suggestion  creeping  into  our  news- 
papers, and  into  the  speeches  of  public 
men,  that  victory  may  go  to  Germany.  For 
instance,  The  A^e  published  the  following 
answer  to  a  question  in  its  Catechism  on 
Conscription  as  to  whether  Germany  might 
win  the  war.     By  the  way,  it  is  remarkable 


how  the  question  and  answer  method  I  first 
adopted  in  August,  19 14,  has  caught  on  ! 
Everyone  now  uses  it — even  the  Prime 
Minister  !  •  This  is  what  we  read  in  The 
Age,  of  December  14th,  19 17,  in  reply  to 
the  question  :  Is  it  possible  for  Germany 
to  win  the  war? 

Quite  possible.  The  withdrawal  of  Russia 
from  active  participation  in  the  contest  has 
relieved  Germany  of  the  necessity  to  defend 
her  eastern  frontiers.  She  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  powerful  army  in  the 
eastern  theatre,  but  at  a  conservative  estimate 
she  will  be  able  in  the  very  near  future  to 
transfer  1,000.000  veteran  troops  to  the  wes- 
ern  front,  wherewith  to  strengthen  armies 
which  have  never  yet  proved  inferior  to  the 
Allies.  Moreover,  her  resources  will  be  con- 
tinually augmented  by  the  liberation  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  troops  imprisoned  in 
Russia.  Since  America  has  officially  an- 
nounced her  inability  to  reinforce  the  Allies 
effectivey  until  June,  iqiq,  it  follows  that 
Britain  and  France  must  expect  a  series  of 
attacks  of  unparalleled  vigour  during  the 
next  twelve  months,  for  Germany  is  now  in  a 
better  position  to  enforce  a  military  decision 
than  ever  before.  She  has  men  to  play  with. 
The  Allies  have  not.  Everything  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Allies.  If  they  succeed  in  withstanding  the 
offensives  that  are  imminent  they  may  ulti- 
mately win.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany 
should  break  through  the  Allied  defensive 
lines,  the  war  wilL  end  in  a  peace  of  Ger- 
many's   dictation. 

Tlie  Gloomy  and  Dark  Situation. 

All  that  talk  about  certain  victory  and  only 
wait-until -the- Americans-come  has  gone  by 
the  board,  and  it  is  now  popular  to  face 
the  facts.  Pity  that  this  determination  is 
of  such  late  birth.  There  is,  too,  a  wel- 
come frankness  in  the  speeches  of  public 
men.  Said  Mr.  Hughes  at  Goulburn, 
'•'  The  situation  is  the  gloomiest  and  darkest 
that  has  confronted  us  since  the  battle  of 
the  Mame.  The  position  in  Italy  is 
scarcely  less  menacing  than  in  Russia. 
There  is  at  present  being  waged  on  the 
Piave  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  If  it  should  go  against  us,  and 
Italy  should  be  crushed,  the  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  would  go  from  us,  and  with 
it  the  gateway  to  the  east  would  be  slam- 
med in  our  face."  Mr.  Watt  followed  up 
this  straight  talking  at  Sydney,  when  he 
said,  "  The  present  position  seems  to  be 
bad — absolutely  rotten.  You  see  much  in 
the  papers  that  makes  things  black  enough 
but  the  telegrams  that  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  blacker  still.  You  know  that  the 
situation  is  pregnant  with  disaster — even 
early  disaster."  Thus  we  learn  that,  bad 
as  is  the  news  contained  in  the  published 
cables,    worse   is  officially    being   conveyed 
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to  the  Government  in  cables  which  do  not 
see  the  light.  We  do  not  need  these  though 
to  get  at  a  true  understanding  of  the  actual 
position  if  we  carefully  examine  what  news 
does  reach  us — and  use  a  little  common- 
sense  deduction. 

The  German  Reply  to  Byng. 

The  enemy   reply  to   Sir   Julian   Byng's 
brilliant  operation,  which  brought  us  within 
easy  range  of  Cambrai,   was  delivered,   as 
suggested   in  our   last   issue,    at    Gonnelieu 
where  our  new  front  joined  the  old.     Here 
the   Germans  managed   to  surprise  us  and 
drove  right  through  our  front  into  the  ham- 
let of  Gouzeaucourt,  and  on  to  the  outskirts 
of  Havrincourt  wood.     Thanks  to  this  suc- 
cess   in    the   south,    which   obviously  inter- 
fered with  our  communications  to  the  new 
front,  the  enemy  pushed  us  back  for  some 
miles  due  west  of  Cambrai.    In  fact,  as  far 
as  the  meagre  cables  show,  only  about  Inchy 
was  there  no  retirement.    The  much-fought- 
for  Bourlon  wood  could  no  lon^rer  be  held, 
and  was  abandoned,  and  the  Germans  claim 
to  have  retaken  Cantaing,   Novelles,    Mar- 
coing,   Anneux   and   Graincourt  which  sug- 
gests that  they  have  got  back  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  territory   wrested  from   them 
by  General  Byng.     Our  line  now  runs  from 
Moeuvres  in  the  north  through  Flesquieres 
and  Ribecourt  to  Gouzeaucourt,  but  at  all 
these  points  fierce  fighting  is  going  on.     We 
still  hold  a  section  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 
British  experts   attribute  the   retirement   to 
the  arrival  of  heavy  enemy  reinforcements 
from  Russia  but  a  contributory  factor  may 
well  be  the  unexpected  success  of  the  tank 
advance    which    carried    our    front    further 
forward  than  had  been  provided   for.      If 
that  were  really  the  case,   then  there  was 
no  doubt   difficulty   in  getting  supplies   up 
to  the  new   front,   which,   when  the  enemy 
attacked  in  force,  could  no  longer  be  held. 
In   other   words   it   was   impossible   to   get 
defences  ready  quickly  enough  to  meet  the 
German    offensive    and    we    had    to    retire. 
The    cables    announcing    this     were    very 
naive,  almost  copies  indeed  of  those  which 
were  sent  out  from  Berlin  during  the  enemy 
retirement     frorn     the     Somme.       Bourlon 
wood,  the  capture  of  which  was  hailed  as 
of     the     very     first     importance     became 
of  no  great  value  when  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  !      It    was    a   lot   of   use  to   us   ap- 
parently, but  none  to  them  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.      Byng's  victory  was  mainly  won 
by  secrecy  and  command  of  the  air.     It  is, 
therefore,     disquieting    to    read    that    the 
enemy    have    been    busily    engaged    bomb- 
ing  ammunition   dumps   and   railway   lines 


behind  our  front.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  a  similar  surprise  attack  could  ever 
again  be  delivered. 

Probable  Enemy  Tactics. 

According  to  French  reports  the  Germans 
are  concentrating  in  great  force  opposite 
Rheims,  and  at  other  selected  places  between 
that  city  and  the  Swiss  frontier.  Until 
further  particulars  come  through  we  cannot 
judge  exactly  what  this  massing  of  troops 
indicates.  It  would  be  fairly  safe  to  as- 
■sume,  however,  that  the  enemy  intend  to- 
make  a  bold  attemfjit  to  outflank  the  French 
armies  holding  Verdun  and  the  Argonne 
district.  As  the  Germans  still  hold  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  such  outflanking  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  all  the  roads  communi- 
cating with  Verdun  have  been  obliged  to 
traverse  the  Chalons  plain,  the  majority  in- 
deed passing  through  Chalons  itself.  If 
this  be  indeed  the  enemy  object  we  may 
look  for  direct  assaults  against  Verdun 
and  formidable  offensives  at  other  points 
along  the  French  line,  thus  compelling  our 
Allies  to  hold  every  front  strongly  and  pre- 
venting them  from  heavily  reinforcing  the 
real  danger  point.  If  the  Germans  do  pro- 
pose to  deliver  a  mighty  blow  at  France 
it  is  almost  certain  to  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween Verdun  and  Rheims,  because  the 
enemy  ever  seeks  rather  to  destroy  or  cap- 
ture armies  than  to  win  territory  or  take 
towns. 

Austria  Will  Not  Participate— Yet. 

Assuming  that  a  great  offensive  is  being 
planned,  when  is  it  likely  to  start?  That 
I  think  depends  very  greatly  upon  the 
weather.  If  it  is  at  all  favourable  for  the 
purpose  there  is  likelihood  of  but  little  de- 
lay. The  blow  may  fall  this  year  even, 
certainly  early  next.  If,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  every  preparation  has  already  been 
made  in  France  to  resist  enemy  attack  the 
Germans  would  probably  delay  their  efi^ort 
until  the  weather  was  more  suitable.  If 
on  the  other  hand  such  preparations 
are  not  completed  the  Germans  will 
certainly  not  allow  the  French  any 
time  to  repair  such  an  omission,  but 
would  attack  at  once.  Their  offensive 
would  take  place  the  moment  sufficient  guns 
and  men  had  been  got  together  at  the  de- 
sired points.  This  concentration  would  not 
take  the  enemy  long  as  thev  have  again  and 
again  demonstrated  the  p>erfectness  of  their 
east  to  west  transport  system.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  expected  offensive  against 
France  will  be  delivered  this  winter  (Euro- 
pean),   that   it    will    be   launched   east   of 
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Rheims  and  west  of  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
and  that  German  troops  only  will  take  part 
in  it.  Whilst  the  armistice  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea  will  liberate  a  couple  of 
million  or  more  Austrian  soldiers,  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  these  will  yet  appear 
on  the  western  front.  Only  if  the  first 
German  blow  fails  in  its  object  will  Berlin 
call  on  Vienna  to  provide  mighty  reinforce- 
ments in  order  to  try  and  force  a  decision 
in  France  before  summer  and  the  Ameri- 
cans come.  The  Germans  in  1915  and 
1 9 16  held  their  western  front  with  smaller 
armies  than  those  the  French  and  British 
sent  against  them — we  bent  their  lines  but 
could  not  break  them.  Now  French  and 
British  will  have  to  defend  their  front 
against  armies  numerically  superior.  Hav- 
ing had  ample  warning  they  should  be  able 
to  do  so  even  though  their  lines  are  bulged 
here  and  there. 

Command  of  the  Air. 

We  look  again  to  the  United  States  to 
assist  us  in  this  matter — command  of  the 
air.  Much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  immense  appropriation  for  the 
building  of  aeroplanes  made  by  Congress 
some  months  ago,  and  more  recently  stories 
have  been  published  concerning  a  wonder- 
ful aeroplane  engine  which  had  been 
evolved  by  the  combined  genius  of  Ameri- 
can inventors,  whilst  we  are  assured  by 
Orville  Wright — the  first  man  to  fly — that 
"'  10,000  American  aeroplanes  would  end 
the  war  within  ten  weeks  by  sweeping  the 
heavens  clear  of  German  airplanes  and  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  their  gunners."  Those 
who  have  had  any  experience  of  aeroplane 
building  have  nevertheless  been  somewhat 
troubled  in  mind  concerning  the  ability  of 
the  Americans  to  turn  out  vast  quantities 
of  efficient  machines  at  short  notice.  Our 
present  domination  of  the  air  is  due  rather 
to  the  individual  skill  and  daring  of  our 
pilots  than  to  the  superiority  of  our 
machines.  The  American  aircraft  were  not 
in  it  with  the  Germans  in  prewar  days,  and 
one  cannot  but  speculate  as  to  how  far  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  aerial  motors  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  doubts  which  could  not  but 
arise  in  one's  mind  are  hardly  set  at  rest 
by  the  exceedingly  frank  criticism  of  the 
airplanes  the  Americans  propose  to  build 
which  is  to  be  found  in  The  Aeroplane,  an 
aviation  journal  published  in  London. 


A  Ceilu:oid  Cat  in  Heiil 

The  editor,  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  says : 
— "  It  would  be  a  real  tragedy  if 
the  splendid  human  material  which 
America  can  supply  were  to  be  wasted  by 
be^ng  ineffectually  equipped.  We  have 
seen  during  the  past  two  years  of  war  con- 
siderably more  than  enough  of  mistakes 
in  equipment  in  this  country — especially 
in  the  flying  services  and  the  best 
service  one  can  do  to  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  in  general  and  America  in 
particular  is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  our 
new  Ally  from  making  the  mistakes  which 
we  have  already  made  and  put  right.  "^ 
With  this  object  in  view  he  indulges  ii> 
some  plain  speaking  and  as  the  authorities 
have  in  no  way  hindered  him  so  doing  such 
plain  speaking  is  evidently  deemed  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Grey  certainly  has  a  picturesque 
way  of  putting  things,  but  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  expert  criticism  he  gives. 
He  says,  for  instance:  "A  machine  built 
on  the  proposed  lines  would  have  about  as 
much  chance  of  getting  home  when  pur- 
sued by  German  machines  as  a  celluloid  cat 
chased  through  hell  by  an  asbestos  dog." 
He  asserts  that  the  proposed  '*  military 
pursuit  machine  "  is  planned  "  to  carry 
about  half  as  much  petrol  as  it  needs, 
has  a  smaller  horse  power  than  it  ought, 
about  two-thirds  the  requisite  speed,  far 
too  great  a  margin  of  run  before  it  lifts 
into  the  air,  and  no  air  speed  indicator."" 
It  is  supposed  to  have  a  speed  of  100 
miles  per  hour  concerning  which  Mr.  Grey 
says :  ''  The  notion  of  calling  a  100  mile- 
an-hour  machine  a  '  pursuit  airplane  * 
would  be  distinctly  humorous  if  it  were  not 
so  tragic."  Then  it  is  to  take  13  minutes 
to  climb  10,000  feet  that,  says  the  critic, 
is  simply  noft  worth  considering  in  these 
days  even  for  a  two  seater.  For  a  single 
seater  'pursuit  airplane,'  it  is  simply  ridi- 
culous. It  might  just  as  well  stay  on  the 
ground  for  all  the  use  it  would  be  in  pur- 
suing a  German  chaser."  To  beat  the  Ger- 
mans the  'pursuit  airplane,'  would  have  to 
rise  10,000  feet  in  six  minutes,  must  run 
onlv  20  feet  before  rising  instead  of  the 
65  feet  planned,  and  musj  do  150  miles  an 
hour  instead  of  100. 

A  To-day  Six  i^onttis  Ahead. 

Mr.  Wright  considers  it  possible  to  build 
the  needed  engines  in  the  motor  car  fac- 
tories of  the  States.  In  England  says  Mr. 
Grey  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  motor- 
car makers  have  not  been  successful  as 
aeroplane    producers    and    he    doubts    the 
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abdlity  of  the  American  firms  to  turn  out 
really  efficient  machines  up  to  German 
standard — which  is  apparently  the  standard 
aimed  for.  In  conclusion  he  advises  the 
Americans  not  to  try  and  build  swift  chasers 
but  to  concentrate  on  big  bombing 
machines.  "  Good,  big,  fat,  slow  things, 
carrying  four  or  five  machine  guns  and 
only  doing  ninety  miles  an  hour  or  so. 
Our  own  experience  tells  us  that  the  big, 
slow  machines  afford  better  gun  platforms 
than  the  light  scouts,  and  that  so  long  as 
a  flight  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  keeps 
its  formation  it  can  hammer  its  way  through 
the  German  fighting  machines. ' '  One  of  our 
British  experts  months  ago  laid  down 
the  rule,  ''  For  the  officer  in  charge  of 
equipment  there  is  no  to-day.  His  to-day 
is  six  months  ahead."  Without  practical 
experience,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  American  manufacturer  of  a  new 
highly  specialised  machine  of  this  nature 
would  have  a  to-day,  and,  therefore,  be 
six  months  behind. 

DO  Not  Expect  Too  Much. 

Readers  will  recall  that  strong  warnings 
were  printed  in  these  columns  soon  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  against 
expecting  the  Americans  to  do  in  a  few 
months  what  it  had  taken  Great  Britain 
over  two  years  to  accomplish.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  generally  anticipated  that 
the  United  States  would  have  a  large 
trained  army  in  France  in  the  early  spring, 
that  her  mighty  fleet  of  aeroplanes  would 
sweep  the  enemy  from  the  air,  that  the 
shipyards  of  New  England  would  speedily 
turn  out  millions  of  tons  of  shipping.  Not 
one  of  which  expectations  was  justified  or 
was  at  all  reasonable.  To  raise  and  train 
soldiers  takes  time.  The  first  conscript 
army,  600,000  strong,  went  into  camp  to 
begin  training  three  months  ago.  The 
second  600,000  has  just  been  called  up. 
Special  machinery  and  carefully  trained 
workers  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
making  of  aeroplanes  and  their  engines, 
these  could  not  be  improvised.  To  expect 
American  shipyards,  which  in  prewar  years 
produced  but  200,(500  tons  of  ships,  to  sud- 
denly turn  out  2,000,000  was,  of  course, 
preposterous.  But  instead  of  thinking  a 
moment  people  calmly  assumed  that  the 
Americans  would  somehow  or  other  find 
a  way  to  perform  miracles.  Inventive,  effi- 
cient and  original  as  they  are  our  cousins 
across  the  water  cannot  do  the  impossible, 
no  matter  how  greatly  they  trv.  They  have 
done  wonders,  it  is  true,  but  they  now  tell 
us  that  their  army  will  not  be  in   France 


until  next  June,  their  aeroplanes  are  ap- 
parently not  quite  swift  enough,  their  ship- 
yards are  unable  to  increase  their  output 
by  ten  in  nine  short  months.  We  ought  not 
to  be  disappointed ;  all  this  was  obvious 
enough.  Yet,  that  we  depend  immensely 
on  America  is  again  proved  by  Sir  Eric 
Geddes'  ominous  announcement  to-day  that 
the  Germans  are  building  more  submarines 
than  we  are  destroying  and  at  the  same 
time  are  sinking  more  merchant  ships  than 
we  are  building.  That  is  a  very  grave 
state  of  affairs  indeed,  for,  as  shown  above, 
when  the  American  armies  get  to  France 
they  will  absorb  a  great  tonnage  perman- 
ently and  we  must,  therefore,  not  only 
equal  but  overtake  the  losses  due  to  U 
boats.  Sir  Eric  confesses  that  we  are 
actually  falling  behind. 

The  Struggle  for  Venice— and  the   Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Austrians  claim  that  during  the  re- 
cent four  days'  fighting  on  the  Asiago 
plateau  they  took  prisoners  16,639  officers 
and  men  and  captured  293  cannon  in  addi- 
tion to  many  machine  guns,  bomb  throwers 
and  the  like.  The  Italian  reports  admit 
that  posts  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
trenches  given  up,  but  assert  that,  in  win- 
ning these  slight  advances,  the  enemy 
suffered  terrible  loss.  Whether  they  did 
or  not  unfortunately  does  not  affect  the 
situation  much,  as  men  are  at  present 
plentiful  with  them  and  the  loss  of  stra- 
tegical points  by  the  Italians  may  be  vital 
to  the  entire  Piave  position.  Mr.  Hughes 
considers  the  battle  raging  in  northern  Italy 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  since  the 
war  began.  Not  in  numbers  engaged  or 
ferocity  of  fighting,  but  because  of  the  effect 
defeat  might  have  on  the  entire  Allied 
situation.  Supposing  that  the  enemy  suc- 
cess at  Meletta  ere  long  enables  them  to 
break  through  west  of  the  Piave  River,  ob- 
viously the  entire  Allied  army  which  is  so 
stoutly  holding  that  stream  against  hostile 
attack  would  be  compelled  to  retire.  To 
remain  would  be  to  risk  envelopment.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  successful  retire- 
ment would  be  difficult.  Mr.  Hughes 
evidently  had  the  danger  of  envelopment  in 
mind  when  he  spoke,  as  only  such  a  dis- 
aster would  be  likely  to  compel  that  col- 
lapse of  Italy  he  foreshadowed  as  possible 
when  he  said  that  things  in  Italy  might 
be  as  bad  as  in  Russia.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  if  the  Italian  with- 
drawal from  the  conflict  would  jeopardise 
our  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  owing,  pre- 
sumably,   to   the   liberty    of   action    the    U 
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boats  would  enjoy.  Greece  would  be 
driven  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  as  from 
nowhere  else  could  coal  and  food  be  ob- 
tained, whilst  our  hold  on  Egypt  would 
be  weakened.  If  indeed  the  going  out  of 
Italy  means  all  this,  owing  to  possible 
loss  of  command  of  the  Mediterranean, 
well  may  we  watch  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
the  cables  which  tell  of  the  fierce  fighting 
on  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Trentino 
Mountains. 

A  Tremendous  Blow  Probable. 

If  the  enemy  manage  to  force  their  way 
down  the  Brenta  Valley  to  Bassano,  the 
powerful  defences  which  have  been  made 
on  the  Piave  River  will  count  for  little,  as, 
being  outflanked,  they  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Therefore,  the  fighting  on  the 
Piave  itself  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
river  must  be  held,  of  course,  but  the  real 
struggle  is  taking  place  in  the  mountains 
many  miles  west  of  it.  The  taking  of  Meletta 
by  the  Austrians  gives  them  a  too  com- 
manding position  and  makes  their  further 
advance  almost  certain.  Cables  men- 
tion briefly  ether  minor  operations  as  far 
west  as  Lake  Garda,  and  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable,  supposing  the  drive  at  Bassano 
held  up,  that  the  enemy  would  try  to  break 
through  to  Verona  or  to  Montebello.  The 
unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the 
Italian  forces  would  compel  retirement 
from  the  Piave,  if  anywhere,  west  of 
that  river  the  enemy  broke  through  in  force. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  Austrians  were 
holding  a  300  mile  front  from  Asiago 
to  Trieste,  now,  they  have  cut  that 
down  to  a  front  from  Asiago  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave  River,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  soldiers  employed  to 
hold  the  old  front  on  the  short  new  line 
must  enable  the  enemy  leader  to  throw  huge 
forces  at  any  point  he  desires  to  attack. 
As  I  have  alreadv  stated,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Allied  lines  in  the  west  can  be 
broken  as  they  must  be  properly  supplied 
witK  supporting  defences,  but,  the  case  in 
Italy  is  different,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Italians  were  driven  back  so  far,  that 
they  can  scarcely  have  made  extensive  pre- 
paration to  block  enemy  advance  behind 
the  new  lines  they  have  had  to  take  up. 
Consequentlv  I  have  not  that  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  resist  the  enemy  in  Venetia 
which  I  have  in  our  readiness  so  to  do  in 
the  west. 

Roumania  and  Peace. 

Ever  since  she  entered  the  war  Rou- 
mania has  had  to  rely  upon  Russia  for  all 


military  supplies  and  reinforcements.  After 
King  Ferdinand's  armies  were  driven  across 
the  Sereth  they  depended  entirely  on  Rus- 
sia for  food.  The  tragedy  of  the  Rou- 
manian business  all  along  has  been  that  the 
Allies,  desperately  anxious  to  succour  thfe 
Roumanians  were  unable  to  send  them 
field-guns  or  men.  That  powerlessness  arose 
from  the  impossibility  of  getting  to  Rou- 
mania, save  through  Russia  and  even 
then  supplies  had  to  go  almost  clean  round 
the  world  before  they  reached  Galatz.  The 
situation,  so  far  as  the  sending  of  succour 
is  concerned,  is  even  worse  to-day  than  it 
was  last  year,  therefore,  what  Russia  does 
obviously  Roumania  must  do  also.  Based 
on  Russia  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
make  an  armistice  with  her  enemies  when 
the  Russians  decided  to  cease  from  fight- 
ing. No  one  blames  the  Roumanian  leaders 
for  this.  No  one,  indeed,  could  blame 
them,  if  they,  in  time,  convert  the  armistice 
into  a  definite  peace.  Without  Russian 
support  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Aus- 
tro- Germans.  When  that  support  was  with- 
drawn, what  else  could  they  possibly  do 
but  terminate  hostilities  when  the  enemv 
suggested  this  ?  England,  and  France,  and 
Italy  can  do  nothing.  Willing  though  they 
are  to  help,  no  help  can  they  give.  Left 
utterly  alone,  facing  the  might  of  Austna 
and  Germany,  deprived  of  supplies,  lack- 
ing artillery  and  ammunition  the  gallant 
Roumanian  army  is  powerless.  When  we 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, we  need  feel  no  surprise,  if,  ere  long, 
the  Roumanians  make  peace  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  So  far  as  territory  is  con- 
cerned the  loss  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Bul- 
garia would  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  acquisition  of  their  old  province  of 
Bessarabia,  but  the  Roumanians  would  find 
it  a  bitter  thing  to  have  to  accept  another 
dynasty  to  rule  over  them  and  be  forced 
into  the  custom's  union  of  Mitlel  Euro-pa. 
Their  country  would  be  exploited  by  the 
Germans,  their  oil  wells  and  their  fertile 
plains,  their  rich  pastures,  and  their  fat 
stock  would  go  a  long  way  to  make  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  entirely  self-supporting.  It  is 
self  evident,  that  a  commercial  union  be- 
tween Germany,  Austria,  Roumania,  Po- 
land, Bulgaria  and  Turkev  would  be  a 
formidale  thing.  The  first  bonds  have  al- 
readv been  riveted  by  the  agreement  be- 
tween Austro-Hungary  and  Germany. 

Pre-war  Conditions. 

It  is  verv  diflicult  to  learn  what  is  the 
actual  position  in  Roumania  to-day.  Just 
before   the    war    a    Government    had    been 
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-elected  which  was  pledged  to  put  right  the 
iniquitous  state  of  affairs  which  had  been 
responsible  for  the  awful  outbreaks  which 
had  horrified  Europe  some  years  ago.  The 
peasants,  ground  down  by  the  exactions  of 
the  foreign  managers  put  in  charge  of  their 
'estates  by  the  pleasure-loving  nobles  who 
ruffled  it  in  Bucharest  and  I'aris,  deep  in 
the  hands  of  the  itinerant  Jewish  money- 
lenders, rose  in  their  wrath  and  burning 
■chateaux  lit  the  land  whilst  bloody  murder 
was  visited  on  factor  and  pedlar.  This 
outbreak  of  jacquerie  was  put  down  with 
^reat  trouble  and  considerable  loss  of  life, 
but  it  wrung  from  the  Government  the  de- 
finite promise,  that  the  land  laws  would  be 
altered  so  that  the  peasants  could  get  land 
for  themselves  and  that  the  franchise  should 
be  broadened  to  give  them  the  vote.  But 
the  coming  of  the  European  struggle  post- 
poned these  promised  reforms  whilst  it  did 
not  do  away  with  the  bitterness  that  had 
existed  for  years  between  the  governed  and 
the  upper  classes.  It  was  the  nobles  and 
the  ruling  class  who  finally  hurried 
Roumania  into  war.  The  peasants  have 
been  far  more  badly  hit  by  the  inva- 
sion than  have  the  nobility,  for  they 
had  to  remain  where  they  were  whilst 
their  rulers  escaped  to  J  assy  and 
Russia.  They  probably  want  peace  badly. 
Most  people  appear  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  make  Roumania 
wealthy  by  working  on  the  land  are  by 
no  means  at  one  with  those  who  direct  the 
policy  of  the  state.  This  will  be  a  com- 
pelling cause  to  induce  an  early  settlement. 

Russisi  Negotiates  for  Peace. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bolsheviki  Gov- 
ernment has  remained  in  office  is  a  matter 
for  wonder  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  one  thing  in  Russia  which  over- 
rides all  parties  and  dominates  all  leaders 
is  food.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Kerensky  Cabinet  was  its  inability 
to  provide  meals  for  starving  people.  The 
Lenin  faction  promised  to  get  food  and 
make  peace,  and  the  combination  proved  ir- 
resistible. Peace  they  are  getting — -are  they 
also  providing  food?  If  they  fail  to  do 
that  the  Bolsheviki  will  be  hunted  from 
power.  If  they  manage  somehow  or  other 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  also  end  the  fight- 
ing thev  will  be  confirmed  in  office.  Their 
being  still  in  control  certainly  suggests 
that  they  ihave  got  food  to  Petrograd. 
Depart'ng  from  hoary  custom  the  Russian 
negotiators  are  publishing  a  daily  summary 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  Conference  chamber. 
We  gather  that  the  Germans  fail  utterly  to 


comprehend  the  idealistic  attitude  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  are  indeed  puzzled  by  it.  That 
is  not  surprising  for  the  European  diplomat 
is  a  most  materialistic  person,  who  strives 
by  approved  methods  to  get  the  better  of 
his  opponent,  fails  utterly  to  understand  the 
frank,  open  negotiator  who  cheerfully  puts 
all  his  cards  on  the  table.  All  the  same,  it 
is  probable  that  a  final  conclusion  will  ere 
long  be  reached,  but  meantime  the  most 
important  thing  is  how  far  the  Russians  will 
be  able  to  induce  their  Allies  to  approve 
of  what  they  are  doing,  or  to  participate 
in  peace  talk.  The  German  Chancellor  as- 
serted in  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  towards 
peace  was  the  same  as  that  disclosed  in  the 
reply  to  the  Pope's  note,  and  one  must 
gather  from  what  he  said  that  the  enemy 
Governments  still  adhere  to  the  Reichstag 
declaration  that  there  must  be  no  annexa- 
tions, no  indemnities.  So  far  as  we  know 
von  Her  ting  made  no  more  definite  declara- 
tion concerning  peace,  but,  in  view  of  the 
Russian  negotiations,  in  view  of  his  an- 
nouncement about  the  Pope's  note,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  matters  have  ad- 
vanced a  good  deal  further  than  we  wot  of. 

Define  Allied  War  Aims. 

The  position,  I  take  it,  is  this.  The  Ger- 
man Government  still  would  arrangfe  j^eace 
on  the  basis  of  ''no  annexations,  no  in- 
demnities "  if  it  could,  but  the  recent  events 
in  Italy  and  in  Russia  must  inevitably  be 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  jingoes,  the 
minority  who  demand  that  territory  shall 
be  taken  and  heavy  indemnities  enforced. 
I  dealt  at  length  in  our  last  number  with 
the  danger  that  exists  of  the  Allies  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian  militarists 
by  refusing  utterly  to  consider  any  peace 
suggestions.  Probably  the  thing  which 
most  concerns  German  statesmen  is 
the  question  of  an  economic  boycott 
against  them  after  this  war  is  ended,  but 
Mr.  Asquith's  public  adhesion  to  President 
rWilson's  non  fossiimus  attitude  on  thait 
matter,  and  the  Lansdowne  letter  announc- 
ing that  there  must  be  no  economic  war  after 
the  military  struggle  is  over  should  go  a 
long  way  to  dispel  the  mistaken  idea  un- 
doubtedly held  in  Germany  that  the  Allies 
are  fighting  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  intend  to  shut  the  Central  Powers  out 
of  its  markets.  This  unfortunate  impression 
was  given,  of  course,  by  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence, and  therefore  the  repudiation  thereof 
by    leaders    and    powerful  groups    of    men 
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which   we  read  of  every   day   should   help 
greatly  towards  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Russia  Breaking  U|». 

In  Russia  affairs  are  more  chaotic  than 
ever.  General  Korniloff  has  escaped, 
and  has  reached  the  Don  country, 
where  his  junction  with  General  Kale- 
dine  is  anticipated.  There  is  not  much  pos- 
sibility of  the  Cossacks  bothering  themselves 
about  Petrograd  or  even  Moscow  just  at 
present.  They  are  concerned  with  the  safe- 
guarding of  an  independent  Ukraine  State, 
and  have  their  hands  full.  Royalist  plot- 
ters, though,  are  certain  to  be  active  every- 
where, and  will  find  in  the  mixture  of  hos- 
tile factions  a  fertile  ground  for  propa- 
ganda. Meanwhile,  Finland  has  finally 
severed  herself  from  Russia,  and  set  up  an 
independent  republic.  The  Siberians,  who 
for  long  have  chafed  against  Petrograd 
domination,  are  reported  to  have  declared 
for  separation.  The  Ukraine  rules  itself,  but 
is  said  to  favour  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  of  Russia.  The  Caucasians  are  es- 
tablishing their  own  Government,  whilst  the 
fate  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  will  no  doubt 
be  settled  at  the  conference  more  or  less  on 
German  lines.  The  peasants  are  appro- 
priating the  land,  and  the  soldiers  are  leav- 
ing the  trenches,  and  making  their  way 
home.  Bands  of  robbers  are  apparently 
very  busy,  and  naturally  become  more  for- 
midable as  the  returning  soldiers  swell  their 
ranks.  Interned  German  and  Austrian  civi- 
lians have  been  liberated — ^there  were  but 
few  of  them — and  prisoners  of  war,  ill- 
guarded,  easily  escape.  Obviously  the 
chief  concern  of  Russian  leaders  now  is  to 
end  external  troubles^  and  to  get  busy 
straightening  things  out  at  home. 

The  New  Crusaders  Take  Jerusalem. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  tell  of  the  work  of 
the  modern  Crusaders  who,  after  a  lapse  of 
seven  and  a-half  centuries  have  again  set 
the  cross  in  place  of  the  crescent  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Sir  Edmund  Allenby, 
with  a  mixed  force  of  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Irish,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
Indians,  French  and  Italians  entered  the 
Holy  City  in  triumph  on  December  nth, 
after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Turks, 
who  withdrew  to  the  north.  Not  a  shell 
was  thrown  into  the  ancient  capital  of 
Judea,  for,  by  outflanking  tne  enemy,  the 
Britit-h  General  compelled  its  abandonment. 
A  thrill  of  rejoicing  went  through  the  Chris- 
tian world  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem    was    flashed    over    the    wires. 


It    mattered    little    whether    Sir    Edmund 
Allenby   had   dealt   a  notable  blow   at   the 
Turks   or   not.      He   had    won   back    from 
the    Mussulmans    the    holy    ground    which 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  had  been  trodden  by 
our  Lordj  had  wrested  from  their  grasp  the 
places  looked  on  with  reverent  awe  by  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world.     Once  more  the 
holy   places   were  in   Christian  hands,    and 
the  whole  world  rejoiced.     May  they  never 
leave  them  again.     The  military  operations 
which  led  up  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem) 
were  excellently  conceived  and  carried  out. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  was  not  the  Turk 
but  the  water  supply.  That  once  overcome  the 
rest  was  comparatively  easy.     The  loss  of 
Jerusalem  makes  little  difference  to  the  mili- 
tary   situation ;    in   fact,    its  only   practical 
value  lies  in  the  demonstration  it  gives  the 
Turks  of  the  strength  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
impotence  of    Germany    to    keep    her  pro- 
mises.     Undoubtedly,   its  capture  puts  the 
Germans   in    rather   an    awkward    position, 
and    that,    at   any    rate,    is    something.      It 
would      be      difficult      for      the      enemy 
leaders     to     go     campaigning     in     order 
to    once    more    thrust    the    Holy     Places, 
under     the     charge     of     the  Turk,     such 
an  operation   would   hardly   appeal    to  the 
1 20  odd  millions  of  Christians  who  dwell  in 
Austria  and  Germany.     On  the  other  hand 
they  can  hardly  allow  the  Turks  to  be  dis- 
poiled   of    provinces     without   making   reali 
efforts  to  get  them  back.     Probably  the  in- 
genious   statesman   of   the    Central    Powers 
would  find   a  way  out  of  the  difficulty   by 
inducing   the   Turks    to    promise    to  inter- 
nationalise portions  of  Palestine.    Of  course,, 
the  Germans  are  fully  aware  that  the  fate- 
of  Turkey  will  be  decided  in  Europe,  not 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  whether  they  can  con- 
tinue   to    secure    the    co-operation    of    the 
Osmanli   leaders  or  not,    depends  on  their 
ability   to   induce    them    to   take   the   same 
view.      The  main   argument,    though,    they 
will  use  is  a  convincing  one,  namely,  that, 
although  possibly  by  adhering  to  the  Cen- 
tral    Powers     and     continuing     the     war,, 
temporary  loss  of  territory  is  incurred,  de- 
feat of   Germany   means   total   dismember- 
ment.     That  the   secret   treaties  published' 
in  Russia    prove  to  the  Turks,  and,  much 
as    they    resent    the    galling    yoke    of    the 
Teuton,   they  prefer  it  to  total  extinction. 

Disasteir  at  Halifax. 

The  appalling  tragedy  at  Halifax  has  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  Empire.  Halifax,  since- 
the  war  began,  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant port  in  Canada.     All  neutral  ship- 
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ping  must  go  there  for  examination,  and 
from  its  harbour  transports  set  sail.  It  is, 
therefore,  crowded  with  shipping,  and  has 
grown  greatly.  Apart  from  its  sudden  im- 
portance it  has  little  to  commend  it,  being 
an  unpicturesque  collection  of  houses.  On 
December  6th  a  collision  occurred  in  the 
harbour  between  the  French  steamer  Mont 
Blanc,  31 2 1  tons,  and  the  American  steamer 
lino,  5043  tons.  The  former  was  laden 
with  high  explosives,  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  the  work  of  Belgian  relief.  Whilst  the 
actual  explosion  did  immense  damage,  the 
most  terrible  happening  was  the  fire  which 
broke  out  on  the  water  front  as  a  result 
thereof.  Probably  ammunition  was  stored 
there,  at  any  rate  frightful  destruction  fol- 
lowed the  flames.  It  is  estimated  that  no 
fewer  than  4000  persons  lost  their  lives, 
whilst  unknown  thousands  were  injured. 
Some  measure  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  disaster  may  be  obtained  by  comparison 
with  the  terrible  earthquake  which  in  1906 
destroyed  San  Francisco.  Fire  again  was 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  citv  and 


of  human  life,  but  whilst  in  burning  'Frisco 
only  500  people  lost  their  lives,  in  burning 
Halifax  eight  times  as  many  were  done  to 
death.  Various  causes  have  been  suggested 
to  account  for  the  disaster,  enemy  treachery 
being  prominently  put  forward.  As  far  as 
the  actual  collision  was  concerned  that  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  faulty  signalling,  and 
that  the  collision  caused  the  subsequent  cala- 
mity is  obvious.  Probably  we  shall  hear  a 
good  deal  more  on  the  subject  ere  long. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Australia 
will  not  be  backward  in  sending  a  substan- 
tial sum  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  thus 
not  only  aiding  them  but  demonstrating 
anew  the  nature  of  the  bonds  which  so 
securely  bind  our  Empire  together.  Por- 
tugal has  had  a  revolution,  and  a  certain 
Dr.  Raes  is  now  in  power.  No  one,  how- 
ever, takes  much  notice  of  what  happens  in 
the  little  Republic,  as  it  has  no  influence  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  More  serious  is  the 
suggestion  of  revolution  in  Spain,  where 
the  army  is  evidently  restive  and  ripe  for 
change. 


A  GUI^   PROM  GAZA. 
This  Grerman  3-inch  Krupp  fieW  gun  was  captured  at  Gaza  from  the  Turks. 
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Q.— Could  you  tell  me  who  the   Bolshevik! 
really  are? 

A. — They  are  the  Maximalists.  Their 
immediate  opponents  are  the  Melsheviki,  or 
the  Minimalists.  Amongst  them  are  many 
idealists,  fanatics,  men  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  they  can  bring  about  the  millen- 
nium, as  well  as  criminals,  people  who 
want  to  hide  their  dark  past.  It  is  improb- 
able that  they  will  long?  remain  in  power. 
Many  of  the  leaders  were  exiled  from  Rus- 
sia under  the  Tsardom.  Trotsky,  for  in- 
stance, who  as  Foreign  Minister  is  taking 
such  a  leading  part  in  affairs  at  present, 
lived  in  New  York  for  a  long  time,  where 
he  edited  a  Russian  socialist  paper.  This 
paper  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  set 
out  the  doctrine  which  is  now  being  demon- 
strated in  Russia  by  the  Maximalists. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  4-lb.  loaf  is  now 
being  sold  in  Great  Britain  for  9d.? 

A. — On  September  17th  the  cost  of  bread 
was  reduced  as  the  result  of  a  direct  State 
subsidy,  and  the  price  of  a  4-lb.  loaf  was 
definitely  fixed  at  pd.,  which  is  2d.  less  than 
it  had  been  before  then.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  price  of  milk  was  fixed  at  yd. 
per  quart  in  London  during  the  summer 
months,  and  8d.  in  the  winter.  Maximum 
prices  were  fixed  for  butter,  cheese  and  meat 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.— When  was  it  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
the  financial  position  of  the  Allies  would 
have  been  disastrous  to-day? 

A. — He  made  that  statement  on  Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  at  an  Empire  Parliamentary  Asso- 
ciation luncheon  to  Mr.  McCormick.  This 
is  exactly  what  he  said:  "  We  do  rely  on 
the  United  States.  I  see  it  constantly 
stated  in  German  newspapers  that  this  is  the 
last  hope  of  the  Allies.  We  do  rely  on 
them,  and  with  good  reason,  for,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  ani  ready  to  say 
now  what  1  should  have  been  very  sorry 
to  admit  six  months  ago — that  without  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  Allies  would  have  been  in  a  very 
disastrous  position  to-day.  We  have  reason 
to  be  grateful. for  the  readiness  of  the  help 
which  has  been  given  by  our  Ally  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  in  this  respect." 


Q.— What  was  the  output  of  coal  in  the 
United  Kingdom  this  year? 

A. — Particulars  for  19 17  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  year  19 16  was  better  than 
19 1 5,  as  during  last  year  3,000,000  tons 
more  coal  was  mined  than  in  19 15.  The 
total  for  1916  was  256,348,000  tons.  In  that 
year  there  were  998,000  persons  employed 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  compared  with  953,000  in  19 15. 

Q.— is  it  true  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
in  Great  Britain  this  year  affirmed  its 
continued  belief  in  free  trade? 

A. — -Yes  ;  it  carried  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  2,339,000  votes  to  278,000-:  "  That 
the  economic  conditions  created  by  the  war 
have  in  no  way  altered  the  fundamental 
truth  that  free  trade  between  the  nations  is 
the  broadest  and  surest  foundation  for  world 
prosperity,  and  international  peace  in  the 
future;  and  that  any  departure  from  the 
principle  of  free  trade  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
and  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole." 

Q.— Are  private  armament  firms  still  making; 
large  profits  in  Great  Britain? 

A. — Apparently  they  are.  In  the  recent 
report  issued  by  the  Birmingham  Smalt 
Arms  Company  there  is  a  net  profit  shown 
in  1916.  of  ^£381, 770,  as  compared  with  a 
net  profit  cf  ;£i78,454  in  1912.  This 
net  profit  was  arrived  at  after  due 
allowance  for  depreciation.  Excess  Pro- 
fits dutv  and  Munitions  levy.  As  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  is  now  75  per  cent.,  we 
get  some  idea  of  the  huge  sum  which  must 
actually  have  been  available  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  shareholders  had  this  tax  and 
the  Munitions  levy  not  reduced  it  to  more 
than  twice  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Q.— Gould  you  tell  me  just  how  much  money 
the  United  States  has  lent  Great  Bri- 
tain? 

A. — The  exact  figure  cannot,  of  course, 
be  given,  but  the  amount  agreed  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  April  24th  last,  during  the  twelve 
months,  was  1,005,000,000  dols.  Of  this 
sum,  up  to  the  end  of  August,  970,000,000- 
dols.  had  been  advanced.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  no  hitch  in  granting  loans  to 
the  Allies,  Mr.  McAdoo  provided  for  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  7,000,000,000  dols.  to  be  ad- 
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vanced  on  loan  to  the  Allies  up  to  June  30th 
of  next  vear.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
American  Government  charges  the  Allies  for 
this  money  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
able  to  borrow  from  their  own  citizens.  Of 
the  other  Powers,  France  has  had  530,000,- 
000,  dols ;  Italy,  200,000,000  dols.  ;  Rus- 
sia, 275,000,000  dols.  ;  Belgium,  33,400,- 
000  dais. ;  and  Serbia  3,000,000  dols. 

that  the  American  Government 
over  all  the  sh'ps  building  for  her 
in  the  shipyards  of  the   United 
States? 


A. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  reconstitution  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  to  commandeer  all  power- 
driven,  cargo-carrying  and  passenger 
steamers  above  2500  tons  under  construction, 
and  all  materials,  machinery,  equipment 
.and  outfit  pertaining  to  such  construction. 
Thus,  by  a  single  stroke,  the  United  States 
•came  into  possession  of  700  vessels,  of 
1,500,000  tons.  The  majority  of  these  were 
building  for  Great  Britain  and  Norway.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  Great  Britain 
has  now  asked  that  the  ships  building  on  her 
account  in  the  United  States  may  be  turned 
'back  to  her  on  their  completion.  Appar- 
-ently  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached  in 
the  matter. 


Q. 


How  many  ships  are  now  building  in  the 
United  States? 


A. — That  is  difficult  to  say.  The  com- 
plete ship-building  programme  made  public 
'by  the  Shipping  Board,  in  August  last, 
called  for  a  total  of  1270  ships,  of  7,968,- 
000  tons,  in  addition  to  nearly  2,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  which  was  already  under 
-construction  in  American  yards,  which 
2,000,000  tons  included  the  commandeered 
ships  mentioned  above.  This  programme 
was  to  be  carried  out  by  June  30th,  1918. 
The  estimated  cost  is  1,934,500,000  dols. 
Of  this  total  1,234,500,000  dols.  are  for 
'building  ships;  515,000,000  are  for  pay- 
£ment  for  commandeered  ships  ;  150,000^,000 
■dols.  are  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  other 
than  those  under  construction  or  comman- 
deered. 

Q.— What  have  the  Americans  done  with  the 
A ustro- Hungarian  ships  in  their  har- 
bours? 

A. — According  to  statements  published  in 
August  these  ships  were  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, as  a  state  of  war  did  not  then  exist 
{between  United  States  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  first  ship  thus  acquired  was  the 
Martha  WasJiington,  of  8312  tons,  which 
iA-as  handed  over  to  the    War    Department 


In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  commandeered  all  neutral  ton- 
nage tied  up  in  American  ports,  by  this 
means  acquiring  400,000  tons  of  shipping, 
of  which  250,000  was  Dutch. 

Q.— Have  the  Americans  yet  been  able  to  re- 
pair the  German  ships  which  were  dam- 
aged in  their  ports? 

A. — On  July  27th  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Daniels,  announced  that  the 
American  flag  had  that  day  been  hoisted  on 
the  great  American  liner,  Vaterland.  He 
also  stated  that  fifteen  other  German  ships 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and 
the  work  of  fitting  them  out  for  transport 
service  would  be  rapidly  pushed  to  comple- 
tion. The  repairs  to  the  Vaterland,  which 
has  been  renamed  the  Leviathan,  cost 
slightly  less  than  1,000.000  dols.  It  is  the 
largest  merchant  vessel  in  the  world. 

Q.— Are  the  Americans  building  standard 
ships  similar  to  those  being  turned  out 
in  Great  Britain? 

A. — No;  it  would  seem  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  decided  to  build  larger  and  more 
speedy  vessels,  ships  of  from  10,000  to 
12,000  tons,  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of 
16  knots  at  the  very  least.  Careful  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  vessels  able  to  do 
16  knots  were  practically  free  from  success- 
ful submarine  attack.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  cargo  ships  of  10,000  tons  are  to  be 
built  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Q. — Are  there  any  particulars  available  con- 
cerning the  desttuction  of  neutral  ships 
by  the  U-boats? 

A. — Neutral  losses  are  not  published 
regularly,  but  now  and  again  the  different 
Governments  concerned  make  official  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  Norway  that  from  Januarv  ist 
to  June  3th,  1917,  276  ships,  of  about 
415,000  tons  had  been  sunk.  From  July  to 
the  middle  of  September,  58  more  ships 
were  lost,  aggregating  111,000  tons.  Dur- 
ing that  time  only  15  vessels  of  about  14,000 
tons  were  added  to  the  fleet.  The  total  loss 
for  the  year  to  the  middle  of  September 
amounts,  therefore,  to  319  vessels  and  515,- 
000  tons,  allowing  for  the  ships  that  have 
been  built. 

Q.— Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  total 
tonnage  lost  owing  to  submarines  this 
year? 

-Chas.  H.  Grasty,  the  war  correspon- 
djiPf  of  The  New  York    Times  in  London, 
10  has  for  some  reason  been  privileged  to 
'send  out  figures  in  this  matter,  compiled  a 
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table  last  Septen^ 
iings  up  to  the 

Month. 
January  (four  weeks)  .. 
February    (four    weeks 
March    (five   weeks)    .. 
April    (four    weeks)    .. 

May  (four  weeks)  

Tune  (five  weeks)   

tulv  (four  weeks)  

-August  (five  weeks)    .. 
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ich  shows  the  sink- 
ust. 


Total 

Tonnaffe. 

.     33.3,000 

I      47QOOO 

.     600,000 

.     788,000 

540,000 

758,000 

463,000 

5QI,000 


Sunk 

Weekly. 

83,000 

120,000 

120,000 

IQ7,000 

137,000 
152,000 
116,000 
118,000 


Total 4,561,000 


He  goes  on  to  say :  ' '  Against  this  loss  of 
about  4,500,000  tons  in  eight  months  new 
•construction  is  estimated  at  less  than 
1,000,000  tons,  leaving  a  net  loss  to  Allied 
and  neutral  shipping  of  about  3,500,000 
tons."  His  table,  he  says,  does  not  include 
Tosses  bv  raiders  or  ships  which  have  been 
damaged,  but  not  sunk.  He  estimates  that 
Germany  has  not  built  as  many  as  300  sub- 
marines altogether,  and  that  only  about  150 
of  all  conditions  are  in  existence  to-day. 

Q.— Are  many  Germans  being    interned    in 
America? 

A. — Apparently  not  a  very  great  num- 
ber. Those  who  were  at  first  interned  were 
practically  all  oflScers  and  men  who  had 
formed  the  crews  of  the  German  merchant 
■ships  seized  in  American  ports.  For  their 
accommodation  the  Government  has  leased 
a  hotel  and  grounds  at  Hot  Springs,  N.C., 
and  there  established  a  detention  camp, 
where  several  hundred  German  merchant 
•officers  and  sailors  are  now  accommodated  in 
very  comfortable  quarters.  Five  hundred 
officers  and  one  hundred  sailors  here  enjoy 
their  new-found  leisure  in  a  hundred  acres 
of  shaded  lawn,  and  need  not  work  unless 
they  feel  so  inclined.  As  soon  as  new  build- 
ings are  erected  another  600  men  were  to  be 
sent  to  Hot  Springs.  They  have  caused  no 
trouble,  and  are  philosophical  enough  to  en- 
joy their  forced  holiday.  They  are  practic- 
ally on  the  honour  system,  and  are  allowed 
to  make  rules  for  their  own  guidance 
through  a  number  of  committees.  Chief  offi- 
cers have  organised  classes,  and  daily  in- 
struction is  given  to  petty  officers  and  seamen 
in  mathematics,  navigation  and  languages. 
Some  of  the  men  work  for  the  Government, 
including  fifty  ships'  carpenters  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
others  are  employed  at  day  labour.  The 
pay  ranges  from  J[^^  to  £jS  a  month.  A 
number  of  the  men  work  in  the  seven-acre 
tract,  where  a  fine  crop  of  vegetables  is 
grown,  and  others  find  diversion  in  their 
own  little  garden  plots.     The  officers  have 


built  a  village  of  rustic  houses,  and  a  small 
church  with  a  steeple  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. About  thirty  members  of  the  German 
officers'  families  have  gone  to  the  village 
of  Hot  Springs,  and  these  the  officers 
are  privileged  to  receive  for  an  hour  each 
Sunday.  The  United  States  furnishes  the 
food  at  a  cost  €>f  about  2s.  per  man  a  day, 
and  the  German  chefs  cook  it. 

Q.— How  many  Treasury  Bills  are  there  now 
outstanding  in  Great  Britain? 

A. — ^On  September  30th,  191 7,  the  value 
of  Treasury  Bills  outstanding  was  no  less 
than  ;£949, 1 12,000.  To  redeem  them  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  British  Government 
to  raise  a  loan  of  no  less  than  :^i,ooo,ooo,- 
000.  It  is  understood  that  the  proposal 
is  to  continue  financing  the  war  by  Treasury 
Bills,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
does  not  intend  as  yet  to  call  for  another 
public  loan.  These  Bills  must,  however, 
be  met  some  time,  and  ultimately  this  can 
only  be  done  by  raising  another  war  loan. 

Q.— is  it  possible  to  communicate  with  civi- 
li-3ins  living  in  Russian  Poland  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans? 

A. — It  is  certainly  doubtful  if  this  would 
be  possible,  but  presumablv  letters  should 
be  sent  in  care  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  just  as  communications 
are  sent  to  people  in  Germany.  You  had 
better  consult  the  censor  in  your  district  on 
the  matter. 

Q.— Is  conscription  in  Canada  dependent  on 
the  result  of  the  general  elections? 

A. — Conscription  was  introduced  in 
Canada  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  raising  of  100,000  men  and 
the  calling  up  of  the  first-class — single 
men — is  not  contingent  on  the  result  of  the 
elections.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  will  not  be  called  until  after 
the  elections  are  over. 

Q.— Who  invented  the  breech-loading  gun? 

A. — It  was  the  invention  of  a  gunsmith, 
Johann  Nicholas  von  Breyse,  who,  after  ex- 
periments extending  over  twelve  years,  pro- 
duced a  complete  needle  gun  in  1836.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Prussian  army  began 
in  1 841.  A  paper  cartridge  was  used,  and 
the  escape  of  gas  at  the  breech  was  very 
great.  Consequently  its  effective  range  was 
short  compared  with  that  of  the  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  of  the  day. 

Q.— When  were  rifles  first  used? 

A. — The  first  rifle  was  properly  a  musket 
with  grooves  in  the  bore,  which  forced  the 
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bullet  to  rotate  as  it  was  projected  out  of 
the  barrel.  The  name  indicates  that  it  was 
a  German  invention,  as  rifien  is  German 
for  groove.  The  inventor  was  one  Gaspard 
Koller,  according  to  some  authorities, 
August  Kotter,  of  Nuremberg,  according 
to  others.  At  first  rifles  were  used  only  for 
amusement,  and  it  was  long  before  they 
replaced  the  old  smooth-bore  musket  which 
was  used  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Napoleon 
withdrew  the  rifles  from,  those  of  his  troops 
who  had  it,  and  it  was  not  until  1830  that 
the  French  again  adopted  this  weapon.  In 
the  American  War  of  Independence  the 
British  found  it  necessary  to  subsidise  Con- 
tinental Jaegers  armed  with  rifles  to  oppose 
the  American  rifleman.  The  difiiculty  was 
to  expand  the  bullet  when  it  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  this  was  done  by 
means  of  a  mallet  with  which  the  end  of 
the  ramrod  was  struck.  A  few  rifles  were 
used  by  the  British  in  the  Crimean  war,  but 


for  the  most  part  the  soldiers  \<^ere  armed 
with  the  old  Brown  Bess,  which  Welling- 
ton's soldiers  carried  at  Waterloo.  When 
the  breech -loading  device  was  adopted,  all 
guns  were  rifled. 

Q.— Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  repeatingr 
rifle? 

A. — One  of  the  earliest  magazine  rifles 
was  an  American  invention — the  Winchester. 
It  was  used  by  Turkey  in  the  Russo-Turkisb 
war  of  1877,  but  Germany  was  the  first 
great  Power  to  provide  its  army  with  the 
magazine  rifle.  This  was  in  1844,  and  since 
then  repeating  rifles  have  been  very  greatly 
improved.  The  most  common  is  the 
Mauser,  which  is  used  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  Portugal  and  Turkey,  and 
was  also  used  by  the  Boers  in  the  South 
African  war.  The  box  magizine  contains 
only  five  cartridges  as  against  the  ten  of  the 
Lee-Enfield,  which  is  used  by  the  British 
army. 


Q.— Is  It  correct  that  the  French  wheat  har- 
vest this  year  was  far  below  the  aver- 
age? 

A. — That     is,    unfortunately,     only    too 
true.     The  French  Minister  of  Agriculture 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Millet. 

Rye. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

igi2    .. 

.     90,gQi,5oo 

1,554,620 

12,383,200 

IQ13    • 

.     86,010,050 

1,400,640 

12,714,750 

IQ14    •• 

.     76,0.36,065 

1,353.553 

11,147,140 

IQ15    . 

.     60,630,200     "^ 

1,008,100 

8,420,160 

igi6    .. 

•     55,767,320 

1,070.230 

8,471,580 

IQ17    • 

.     30,402,160 

870,060 

6,0Q3,03O 

Irom  this  it  would  seem  that  the  wheat 
harvested  in  19 17  was  not  half  that  har- 
vested in  1 91 2,  whilst  there  has  been  an 
equally    formidable   drop   in   all  the  other 


recently  published  a  statement  showing  the 
results  of  the  cereal  harvests  in  France  for 
191 7,  and  comparing  them  with  the  returns 
for  previous  years.  This  gives  the  follow- 
ing comparison :  — 

Barley. 
Quintals. 
1 1,014,200 
10,437,600 

0,758,150 

6,020,700 

8,331,880 

8,080,010 

cereals.  This  means,  of  course,  that  France 
has  been  forced  to  look  to  the  United  States 
and  Argentine  for  supplies  which  she 
usually  produced  herself. 


Oats. 
Quintals. 
5i,54i,6oo. 
51,826,000 
46,206,340 
34,625,080 
40,223.810 
34,462,570 


PART    OF   AMERICA'S    ARMY. 
Red  Indians   who  have  enlisted  in  the  -Nebraska  infantry. 
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oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  onrsels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


Far  the  most  interesting  cartoons  just 
Tiow  are  those  which  are  appearing  in  the 
neutral  papers.  The  Nebelspalter,  com- 
menting on  the  replies  of  the  Powers  to 
the  Papal  Note,  shows  them  all  standing 
beside    veiled    statues   of    their    war    aims, 


each  suggesting  to  the  other  that  they 
should  first  unveil  them. 

The  same  paper  has  a  significant  cartoon 
on  the  famous  Sukhomlinoff  trial,  whose 
disclosures  have  so  greatly  moved  the  whole 
O'f  Europe.  It  suggests  that  the  net  result 
of  the  revelations  there  made  may  be  that 
peace  will  come  to  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
what  came  out  of  that  trial  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  making  the  Russians  con- 
clude an  armistice  with  Germany. 

The  Italian  II  4.20  shows  Italy,  France 
and   Russia   standing   in   the  market-place, 


JVebeispaZter.l  [Zurich. 

UNVEILING   THEIR   WAR   AIMS. 

Each   to  t'  other :     "  You   go   first." 


'NehelsvO'l^^r.^  [Zurich. 

THE    SUKHOMLINOFF   CASE. 

From   the  black   depths   of  these  revelations   the 

doves  of  peace  may  yet  attain  the  tight. 


Those   apostles  of   peace   are   not    very    nice-looking    fellows, 
road." 


[Florence, 
us    go    our   own 
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The   People.]  [Ijondon. 

THE    KAISER'S     LATEST    SMOKB-BOX. 


listening  to  the  Kaiser  urging  them  to 
come  into  his  parlour,  and  look  for  peace. 
They  consider  that  the  group  outside  the 
doorway  is  sufficiently  menacing  to  cause 
them  to  hesitate  to  enter. 

The  People  regards  peace  talk  as  the 
latest  German  military  device. 

T/ie  New  York  Mail  assumes  that  we 
know  the  Allied  peace  terms,  but  that  the 
silent  Kaiser  refuses  to  state  what  are 
those  of  Germany. 

The  cartoon  in  T/ie  Brooklyn  Eagle  is 
typical  of  the  majority  of  those  which  have 
appeared  in  American  papers,  nearly  all  of 
which   assume  that   Germany's   peace   talk 


The  Mail.]  [New   York. 

WILLIAM    THE    SILENT. 

is  merely  a  trick  to  secure  an  advantage 
which  German  arms  have  failed  to  obtain. 

T/ie  Dayton  News  considers  that  Allied 
peace  terms  should  make  certain  the 
final  crushing  of  Prussianism,  and  of  the 
scheme  for  a  great  Central  European  Con- 
federation, and  that  they  should  make  an 
end  altogether  of  the  old  state  of  armed 
truce. 

It  is  somewhat  pathetic  to  look  over  the 
various  Allied  cartoons  on  the  Russian 
situation.  Mr.  Reed,  in  The  Sunday  Even- 
ing Telegram,  suggests  that  the  occupation 
of  Riga  bv  the  Germans  was  merely  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  Russians  would  come 
again. 


The   Eagle.]  [Brooklyn. 

"LET    US    HAVE    PEACE    (TILL    MY    HAND 

HEALS)." 


De  Amsterdammer.]  [Amsterdam, 

THE  DOVE  RETURNS  TO  THE  PAPAL  NOAH 
—BUT   WITHOUT   AN  OLIVE-BRANCH! 
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jVfitpa.]  [Dayton.    Ohio. 

"HIMMEL!     PAPA.   VOT   AN    ANSWER!" 

The  Peofle  assumes  that  the  enemy  offen- 
sive at  Riga  would  consolidate  the  Rus- 
sians, and  quotes  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speech,  in  which  he  bade  us  all  to  look 
forward  with  hope  to  Russia's  recovery. 
This  is  rather  rubbino-  it  in. 


Sunday   Eveninq    Telegram.]  [London. 

ANOTHER    REVISED    LIMERIOK. 

A   sfhady  old   person   of   Riga, 

Oalled    out    for    "  Three    cheers    and    a    tiger 
But  they  finished  the  war 

With    that    person    quite   hors 
De   combat— and    the   Russ   back   in    Riga. 


The  News.'} 


Ohio. 


[Dayton, 

DO  NOT    ALLOW    THE    LITTLE    ONES    TO 
ESCAPE. 


Some  of  the  Russian  papers  are  evidently 
very  averse  to  the  separate  truce  with  Ger- 
many. The  cartoon  in  Novi  Satirikon  sug- 
gests that  to  defend  the  revolution  will  be 
to  ruin  Russia.  The  Passing  Show,  in  its 
cartoon,  Samson  and  Delilah,  follows  the 
lead  of  most  Continental  papers  in  showing 
that  anarchy  and  revolution  were  depriving 
Russia  of  its  strength. 

Most  of  the  cartoons  6n  the  Italian  situa- 
tion, which,  of  course,   were  drawn  before 


The   People.}  [London. 

IS    IT    THE   TURNING    POINT? 

"  I  bid  you  all,  so  far  from  despairing  of 
Ruflsia,  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  ber  re- 
covery."—Mr.    IJoyd   George,    September,   1917. 
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Novi   Satirikon.]  IPetrograd. 

THE    RUSSIAN    VIEW    OP    RUSSIA. 

Deserter  :  "  I  am  not  going  to  the  front, 
mother.  I  shall  stay  at  home  to  defend  the 
revolution." 

Russia  :     "  Your  defence  will  be   her   ruin." 

the  sensational  enemy  advance  in  Venetia, 
suggest  that  Austria    was  mare  or   less   in 


Passing   Show.]  ILoadoo. 

SAMSON   AND  DELILAH. 

exfremis,  owing  to  the  notable  Italian  ad' 
vance. 

Field-Marshal  Conrad  is  shown  by 
Numero  demanding  to  know  why  tlie 
Italians  do  nor  realise  that  the  Austrians 
are  invincible.  Unfortunately  just  at  pre- 
sent the  Austrian  soldiers  have  given  up 
retreating  ! 


JNumeio.] 


THE  ITALIANS  ADVANCE   ALWAYS. 

Conrad  :     "  And    will   not    the    Italians   realise    that  we  are  invincible?' 
Soldier  :    "  We  are  retreating  because  they  will   not  realise  it." 


[Turin. 
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II   1,20. \  [Florence. 

OOMBING    OUT   FOR   THE    ITALIAN    ARMY. 

Italy  :  "  This  one  is  weaker  than  you ;  give 
him   your   post." 

Slacker  :     "  But   I    am    indispensable." 

Italy  :  "  Yes,  indispensable  at  the  front,  that  is 
why   you  must  go  there." 

Combing  out  is  evidently  going  on  in 
Italy,  as  it  has  been  going  on  in  France 
and  Great  Britain  for  some  time.  Sar- 
castic cartoons  on  the  subject  are  appearing 
in  the  Italian  papers. 


[London. 


The  News  of  the  World,  in  its  cartoon^ 
"  A  Duet,"  shows  what  we  would  like  to 
be  the  position,  hardly  what  is  actually  the 
situation  at  present. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  also  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  Russia  will  yet  come  again, 
although  how  responsible  people  can  con- 
vince themselves  of  this  passes  my  compre- 
hension. 

De  Amsterdammer  shows  the  Dutch  view 
of  what  the  incoming  of  America  means  to 
the  neutrals. 


TrihxLyie..]  [New   York. 

WE  OUGHT   TO   BE   ABLE  TO   STAND   IT  FOE 
ANOTHER    YEAR.    IF  HE    CAN." 


De  Amsterdammer. J  [Amst-erdaJn. 

ENTER   AMERICA,   BUT  LITTLE   NEUTRALS 
NEED  NOT   FEAR. 
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Passing   Show.] 

THE  OHALLENGE. 


[  lx)nclon. 


Westminster  GazetteJ  [London. 

TWEEDLEDUM    AND    TWEEDLEDEB. 

"  I  aon  the  head."  said  Tweedledum. 

"  And    you're    the    taiL" 
"  Oontrariwiae."   said    Tweedledee, 

*'  I  am  the  head,  and  you're  the  tail." 


London    Opinion.] 

THE    MOTHER    OP    WARS. 

"  Once  again  the  '  willy-nicky  "  correspondence 
has  proved  that  secret  diplomacy  breeds  war."— 
Daily   Press. 

Death  (to  Mr.  Balfour):  "Thank  you  for  your 
support  of  my  spouse.  She  has  been  the  mother 
of   all   my   best  wars." 

The  Starting  of  what  is  called  the  Nation- 
alist Party  in  England  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  confusion.  Nobody  quite  knows 
what  this  new  party  is.  The  best  cartoon 
on  the  subject  is  by  F.C.G.,  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette. 

The  Passing  Show,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  that  the  new  vigorous  party  Ls 
going  to  assail  the  old  political  citadel,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  old  ogres,  the 
Tory  Party  and  the  Liberal  Party. 

London  Opinion  satiri.^s  Mr.  Balfour's 
defence  of  secret  diplomacy  in  its  cartoon, 
"The  Mother  of  Wars." 


Hvepsen.T  [Ohristiana. 

A  Norwegian  cartoon  satirising  the  war  profiteer   who,  three  years  ago.   was  a  struggling  trades- 
man,  and   is   now    a   wealthy    wholesaler. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  although  the 
titanic  struggle  in  Europe  has  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  end  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  the  men  who  have  won  the  greatest 
reputations,  on  the  Allied  side  at  any  rate, 
are  not  military  men.  It  is  the  organisers 
who  have  made  possible  what  success  has 
followed  tlie  military  manoeuvring  of  the 
generals  in  command.  The  man  who  looms 
largest  in  America,  after  the  President,  is 
rK)t  tlhe  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forces,  or  the  Admiral  who  leads  the 
American  Fleets.  It  is  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
engineer  who  organised  the  Belgian  Re- 
lief, and  has  now  taken  charge  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  world.  In  France,  great 
as  Joffre  was,  the  man  to  whom  posterity 
will  look  as  the  saviour  of  France  is  M. 
Thomas,  who  organised  the  production  of 
war  materials  in  the  country.  In  England 
it  is  being  more  and  more  recognised  that 
the  man  who  has  made  possible  our  advance 
in  Flanders,  and  who  has  crippled  the  siub- 
marine,  is  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  railway 
engineer,  who  has  proved  himself  a  master 
of  scientific  war.  Comparatively  little  has 
been  written  about  this  extraordinary  man. 
Gallons  of  ink  have  been  expended  on  tell- 
ing the  public  about  Lord  French,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Ad- 
miral Beatty,  and  the  other  military  and 
naval  chiefs,  but  the  extraordinary  career 
of  this  quiet  Scotchman  has  been  little 
dwelt  on. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  article  on  Sir 
Eric  in  Munsey's  Magazine,  written  by  Mr. 
Judson  C.  Wei  liver.  Sir  Eric,  he  says,  has 
out-manjceuvred  the  Germans  in  their  chosen 
field.  He  beat  Krupps  at  nianufacturing 
munitions,  and  then  having  manufactured 
them,  built  military  railroads  to  take  them 
to  the  firing  line  faster  than  the  Germans 
could  use  the  tracks  they  had  already  built. 

The  time  will  come  when  men  will  speak 
of  Geddes'  accomplishment  in  1016  as  they 
have  for  a  century  discussed  Napoleon's 
rev4riation  of  military  genius  in  the  Italian 
campaig-n  of  1796.  There  may  be  tasks  in 
^and  organisation  too  big-  and  complex  for 
him  to  handle,  but  none  has  been  found  as 
yet ;  and  lately  the  British  Government  has 
manag-ed  to  set  a  new  and  harder  labour 
of  Hercules  for  him  to  tackle  about  every 
six  months. 

At  the  age  of  42  this  man  has  come  to 
stand  forth  as  probably  the  foremost  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  co-ordinating  industry  and 
transport  with  military  organisation.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  vital  factor  in  making^  and 


in  winning  modern  wars.  Mr.  Welliver 
tells  iiow,  wherever  he  went,  he  came  across 
traces  of  Geddes. 

At  a  grreat  British  port  where  ships  were 
being;  loaded  and  unloaded  in  record-break- 
ing- time  by  a  new  system,  I  listened  to  the 
explanations,  and  asked  how  it  happened. 

"  Geddes !"  whispered  the  harbour-mas- 
ter. 

A  fflimpse  throug^h  the  marvels  of  war- 
time shipbuilding:  methods  on  the  Clyde 
ag-ain  inspired  the  inquiry  as  to  the  respon- 
sible personality.  "» 

"  Geddes  !"  was  the  explanation. 

Later,  in  a  grreat  foundry.  I  saw  hundreds 
of  women  manipulatingr  hugre  cranes  that 
tossed  half-ton  inffots  of  white-hot  steel. 
Other  women  worked  the  hydraulic  presses 
that  forg-ed  the  fifteen-inch  shell-casings ;  yet 
others  handled  the  g-iant  lathes  that  bored 
and  shaped  and  measured  these  casting's  into 
finished  shells.  This  was  truly  industrial 
revolution — the  imen  firing-  the  great  wea- 
pons at  the  front,  the  women  making-  the 
guns  and  the  ammunition  at  home.  How  did 
it  happen.? 

"  Geddes  !"  they  told  me. 

Half  a  county  full  of  workshops,  ware- 
houses, strange  industrial  establishments, 
fed  by  a  hundred  miles  of  railway,  employ- 
ing thirty  thousand  people  in  turning  out 
just  one  necessary  of  war— that  stirred  the 
same  inquiry,  and  brought  the  same  brief 
answer: 

''Geddes!" 

The  newspapers  told  about  a  corps  of  ex- 
pert Canadian  lumbermen  being  turned 
loos«  in  the  woods  of  England  and  Scotland, 
to  rip  out  almost  overnight  the  timber  that 
must  be  supplied  in  France,  and  for  import 
of  which  no  ships  were  available.  Whose 
idea  was  that? 

''Eric  Geddes's,"  they  told  me.  "You 
know,  he  was  a,  lumberman  in  America." 

Over  the  caibles  came  the  amazing  yarn 
that  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  had  presented 
eight  hundred  miles  of  frontier  railroad  to 
the  Enapire.  It  would  be  ripped  up  and  sent, 
rails,  ties,  cars,  locomotives — lock,  stock  and 
barrel — to  France,  and  laid  down  again  for 
war  work. 

"Who  on  earth,"  I  began,  "ever " 

"  Oh,  Geddes,  of  course!"  I  was  informed. 
"  He  learnt  railroading  in  the  United  States, 
vou  know,  and  practised  it  in  England." 

Over  in  France,  in  an  area  which  the 
Boche  had  evacuated  two  days  earlier,  I 
saw  multitudes  of  experts  building  new  high- 
ways faster  than  the  Germans  had  been 
able  to  blow  them  up,  putting  in  bridges, 
laying  down  field  railways,  paralleling  them 
with  water-mains — all  so  fast  that  the  van 
of  construction  was  never  safe  from  the  fire 
of  the  retreating  Huns. 

"  Who  ever  organised " 

The  question  was  never  finished. 

"  General  Geddes,  of  course,"  they  assured 
me.  "  He  invented  that  sort  of  railroad 
when  he  was  in  India." 

A  little  while  later  the  Government  took 
over  all  the  ship^building  in  Great  Britain — 
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naval  and  merchant,  iron,  steel,  and  wood, 
steam  and  sailing,  biff  and  little.  It  would 
have  a  Tsar  in  charge  of  the  whole  business 
in  order  to  systematise,  cheapen,  hasten. 

"  But  for  such  a  task  as  that  who's  biff 
enouffh  to " 

"  Admiral  Geddes,"  I  was  assured. 

Manifestly,  it  was  necessary  to  know  more 
about  this  man  Geddes,  who  seemed  to  be 
bossinff  the  whole  show.  If  it  wasn't  his 
war,  it  seemed  likely  that  at  least  he  would 
soon  hold  most  of  the  stock. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  says  Mr.  Welliver, 
to  discover  Sir  Eric  a  big  man  who  quite 
looks  the  part.  Quiet,  square-jawed, 
sinewy,  he  never  seems  very  busy.  He  has 
his  desk  immaculately  neat  and  orderly. 
He  explains  to  the  interviewer,  "  I  do  not 
do  very  much  now.  The  staff  really  attends 
to  everything  for  me."  That  is  the  point. 
He  always  seems  to  know  where  to  find  ex- 
actly the  right  man  for  the  business  in 
hand. 

"The  way  he  does  it,"  explained  one  of 
his  lieutenants  and  devoted  admirers,  "  is 
quite  simple.  He  finds  his  man,  puts  him 
at  work,  and  then  stands  between  him  and 
trouble.  Nobody  ffets  a  chance  to  interfere, 
to  muss  thinffs,  to  invent  difficulties.  Heaven 
help  the  person  that  tries  to  make  worry  for 
one  of  Geddes 's  force  who's  doinff  his  job 
to  Geddes's  satisfaction.  The  place  wouldn't 
be  biff  enouffh  to  hold  the  row  that  would 
happen.  Everybody  knows  that  now,  and  so 
the  row  doesn't  happen.  The  staff  look 
upon  him  as  their  biff  brother.  Of  course, 
if  he  discovers  that  he  has  ffot  hold  of  a 
slacker,  the  emerffency  exit  is  opened  in- 
stantaneously, there's  a  quiet  emergency,  and 
somebody  else  ffoes  on  that  job.  That's  all. 
But  Geddes  doesn't  need  to  resort  to  such 
methods  often,  for  he  isn't  ffiven  to  mis- 
takes, 

Mr.  Welliver  gives  several  instances  of 
Sir  Eric's  forceful  methods.  He  always 
refuses  to  be  put  off  by  the  assertion, 
'•'  This  is  impossible."  Things  that  he 
finds  necessary  have  an  almost  uncanny  way 
of  happening.  The  impossible  is  not  recog- 
nised in  any  department  where  he  moves. 

Geddes  was  born  in  India,  in  the  shadow 
of  Taj  at  Agra.  His  father  was  a  famous 
Scotch  engineer,  who  went  to  India  to 
build  bridges.  The  paternal  idea  was  to 
have  young  Eric  enter  the  legal  profession, 
but  the  youthful  Geddes  did  not  see  things 
in  that  way,  and  left  home,  working  his 
way  on  board  a  boat  to  America.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  York  penniless,  and  found  a 
draft  which  his  father  had  despatched  for 
his  immediate  needs.  Tljjs  he  immediately 
sent  back,  as  he  wished  ,t<3»  ^nd  out  whether 
he  could    get   alostag   in  tHij    world   on  his 


He  was  then  seventeen,  and  went  to 
Homestead,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
worked  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works.  Next 
he  laboured  in  a  western  lumber  camp, 
where  he  learnt  telegraphy,  which  helped 
him  when  later  he  entered  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railways  as  a  switchman.  He 
soon  became  stationmaster  in  a  small  coun- 
try town,  and  remained  there  three  years. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  heard  stories 
of  the  wonderful  opportunities  offering  in 
West  Australia,  and  took  passage  for  the 
Antipodes.  He  met  a  man  on  board  who 
told  him  that  he  would  do  far  better  in 
Ceylon  in  the  sugar  business.  So  he  landed 
at  Colombo.  Sugar  did  not  please  him,, 
and  he  went  on  to  India,  where  he  soon 
became  manager  in  a  big  forestry  enter- 
prise. Here  he  had  scope  for  his  genius 
for  adapting  and  developing  all  sorts  of 
ideas.  He  put  the  knowledge  he  had  gained 
in  America  to  good  use  in  India,  built  nar- 
row-gauge (lumber  roads,  and  greatly  de- 
veloped the  property.  These  lines  of  his 
were  utimately  absorbed  by  the  Rohilkund- 
Bareilly  railway  system,  of  which  Geddes 
became  traffic  manager  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Learning  one  day  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  Claims  Department  of  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  in  Ebgland,  he 
promptly  resigned  his  position,  and  took 
the  first  steamer  for  home.  Arrived  there 
he  told  his  story,  got  the  position,  and  then 
went  back  to  India  to  straighten  things 
out.  On  the  North-E astern  he  did  some 
wonderful  work,  introducing  many  Ameri- 
can ideas.  He  had  risen  to  be  Deputy 
General  Manager  when  war  broke  out  in 
19 14.  He  raised  a  pioneer  battalion,  and 
hoped  to  go  to  France  as  its  commander,, 
but  Lloyd  George  had  heard  of  the  strenu- 
ous  young  Scot,  and  offered  him  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  Mimitions  Department. 

He  was  given  charge  of  the  production 
of  small  arms,  machine-guns,  heavy  gmis,. 
scientific  instruments,  optical  glasses,  and 
undertook  the  supervision  of  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  The  thing  in  organising  the  war 
industry  was  to  perfect  schemes  of  assemb- 
ling the  various  parts  required  for  gim  or 
shell.  There  are  fifty  components  of  a 
finished  shell,   for  instance. 

More  quickly,  they  say,  than  any  such 
huffe  task  had  ever  been  accomplished  be- 
fore, Geddes  had  perfected  and  put  intO' 
smooth  workinff  order  his  whole  sciheme  for 
assemblinff  and  finishinff  shells.  The  sys- 
tem was  so  nearly  perfect  that  nobody  has 
been  able  to  improve  on  it  since.  It  worked^ 
and  still  works,  precisely  like  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  clock.     Every  component  part  ar- 
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rived  just  when  it  was  wanted,  just  at  the 
place  where  it  was  wanted,  just  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  desired.  Geddes  at- 
tended to  all  that;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  British  army  in  France,  during-  the 
present  year,  has  had  shells  to  waste,  and 
need  not  think  of  conserving-  them,  while 
the  Germans,  after  forty  years  of  laborious 
preparation,  have  been  compelled  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  lest  they  should  use 
more  shells  than  can  be  spared. 

It  was  Geddes  who  perfected  the  system 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  and  girls  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  all  kinds  of  supplies. 
In  six  months,  so  perfectly  had  Geddes 
organised  everything,  that  he  had  organised 
himself  out  of  a  job.  Lloyd  George  there- 
fore sent  him  to  France  to  organise  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  railways  behind  the 
trench  lines.  He  developed  a  wonderful 
system  of  transportation,  which  is  now- 
known  as  the  Geddes  system,  which  made 
possible  the'  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Germans 
when  they  retired  from  the  Somme  salient. 

The  problem  of  pursuing  a  retreating 
enemy  in  such  circumstances — of  bringing 
up  transports,  supplies,  huge  guns,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  troops — was  one  of  the  great- 
est ever  turned  over  to  a  military  engineer. 
Geddes  solved  it. 

I  saw  the  Geddes  system  at  work  between 
Albert  and  Bapaume  immediately  after  the 
Germans  had  evacuated  Bapaume  last 
spring.  Along-  the  main  highway  'between 
the  two  towns — or  rather  what  had  once 
been  the  main  highway — the  Germans  left 
nothing-  but  wreckage.  There  was  not  a 
bridge,  there  was  hardly  a  rod  of  usable 
road.  Wells  had  been  blown  up  or  poisoned, 
so  that  there  was  no  water  supply.  The 
country  was  a  vast  morass  of  shell-holes 
half-filled  with  water,  intersected  by  a  com- 
plexity of  trenches  and  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. 

Geddes  had  everything  ready  for  just  this 
emergency.  He  had  brought  countless  tons 
of  broken  rock  all  the  way  from  England, 
stored  it  exactly  where  it  would  be  most 
available,  and  provided  five-ton  motor-trucks 
to  move  it  forward.  The  trucks  were  even 
loaded  in  anticipation  of  sudden  orders  to 
move.  Field  railroads  of  three-foot  gauge 
had  been  built  in  sections,  ready  to  be  laid 
down.  These  v/ere  stacked  just  where  they 
would  be  handy  when  wanted.  Locomotives, 
built  wherever  in  the  world  industrial  capac- 
ity could  be  found,  were  ready  to  handle  the 
supply-trains. 

Timber  had  been  cut  and  brought  forward 
for  the  reconstruction  of  bridj^es.  Water- 
mains  w-ere  waiting  to  be  laid  down,  and 
pumping  -plants  to  be  installed  and  set  to 
work. 

The  moment  the  Germans  evacuated  a 
stii^  of  territory,  this  Geddes  org-anisation 
pushed  forward,  often  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery.     The  speed  with  which  it 


built  roads,  railways,  telephone-lines,  tele- 
graph-lines, water-supply  systems,  was  ut- 
terly past  belief.  It  represented,  of  course, 
the  potential  result  of  complete  preparation 
in  every  detail 

As  director  of  military  railways  in  Eng- 
land, Geddes  had  to  handle  all  railway 
supplies  and  transport  facilities.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  perfection  of  the  system 
of  light  railways  in  France,  for  the  provi- 
sion of  barges  for  Mesopotamia,  and  for 
straightening  out  transport  problems  in  the 
East.  The  old  theory  of  military  opera- 
tions had  been  that  the  railheads  ougtht  to 
be  up  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  fighting 
front.  Geddes  promptly  scrapped  that  idea 
and  substituted  the  theory  that  the  ammuni- 
tion ought  to  be  there  rather  ahead  of  the 
guns.  Thus  he  made  it  possible  for  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  to  effectively  stop  the  hea- 
viest counter-attacks  in  Flanders. 

Geddes  was  sent  to  organise  the  traffic  of 
all  the  ports  of  Britain  and  France,  and  in 
a  little  while  his  system  doubled  their 
capacity. 

The  single  detail  of  tnoving  rock  for 
ballast  required  a  small  fleet  of  carriers 
plying  back  and  forth  across  the  Channel. 
Next  he  was  made  Controller  of  the  Navy, 
and  since  Mr.  Welliver  wrote  his  article  he 
has  entered  the  British  Cabinet  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  began  as  an 
honorary  colonel,  and  was  suddenly 
gazetted  for  promotion  to  the  full  rank  of 
Major-General.    Now  he  is  a  Vice-Admiral. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  little  time  after 
he  became  controller  of  the  navy,  some  mem- 
bers of  his  former  staffs  g-ave  him  a  dinner. 
One  of  the  speakers,  alluding  to  the  remark- 
able successes  of  distinguished  military, 
naval,  and  civic  posts  that  Sir  Eric  had  occu- 
pied since  the  beginning-  of  the  war,  spoke  of 
a  curious  vision  that  he  had  had  the  night 
before. 

"I  saw  in  my  dream,"  he  said,  "the 
most  remarkaible  figure  of  a  composite  of 
all  officialdom  approaching  me.  I  detected, 
first,  the  wig-  of  the  lord  chancellor;  but  in 
his  hand  my  visitor  held  the  baton  of  a 
field-marshal.  Under  his  arm  was  the 
telescope  of  a  high  admiral.  He  wore  the 
gaiters  of  a  bishop  and  the  tunic  of  a  g-ene- 
ral  officer  of  engineering.  I  shrank  in  fear 
and  trembling-,  realising-  my  insignificance 
confronting  so  much  of  importance  and 
authority.  The  apparition  came  nearer, 
stopped,  visioned  me,   and  at  length  spoke: 

''  'Who  are  you,  intruding  here  upon  my 
war  V 

"  '  And  who  may  you  be,  honourable  lord 
chancellor,  field-marshal,  admiral,  and 
bishop  ?'  I  managed  to  inquire. 

"  Ag-ain  the   apparition   addressed  me: 

"  '  Who  should  I  be  ibut  Geddes  ?'  " 
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TO  KEEP  AN  AMERICAN  ARMY  IN   FRANCE. 


The  .\nierican  papers  are  becoming  in- 
teresting again.  Immediately  after  tihe 
United  States  entered  the  war  they  began 
publishing  the  sort  of  articles  we  had  read, 
and  got  heartily  tired  of,  years  ago  in  the 
home  papers  and  monthlies,  but  by  now 
some  of  them  have  got  over  that,  and 
intensely  interesting  accounts  are  appear- 
ing of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
States,  on  the  sea  by  American  destroyers, 
in  France  by  the  troops  already  there. 
Much  is  published  which  would  never  see 
the  light  here,  but  the  .Americans  frankly 
advocate  speaking  the  truth  and  shaming 
the  devil  !  Put  all  the  cards  on  the  table, 
say  they,  and  then  you  will  not  have  horrid 
surprises  and  disclosures  later  on.  It  is  a 
pity  that  policy  was  not  more  generally 
adopted  by  the  Allies.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "  Come  on  with  the  Punch,"  Mr. 
George  Pattullo  writes  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  most  informingly  upon  what 
the  maintenance  of  an  American  army,  half 
a  million  strong,  in  France,  will  actually 
mean.     He  says:  — 

How  ^reat  a  force  the  United  States  ex- 
pects to  have  in  France  ne^tt  spring  I  don't 
know — and  if  I  did  know  of  course  they 
wouldn't  let  me  tell.  But  the  least  we  must 
have  is  half  a  million  men,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  requirements  of  a  force  of 
that  size.  Whatever  fig-ures  may  be  eased 
down  your  throat  in  this  article  are  not  the 
g-uesswork  of  a  correspondent,  but  the  cal- 
culations of  military  experts  based  on  the 
experience  of  our  Allies  since   igi4. 

From  the  time  this  is  published  there  will 
be  round  150  days  in  which  to  transport  that 
army  to  France.  Suppose  we  have  150,000 
men  already  here  hy  then — there  may  be 
more,  there  may  be  less ;  it  is  conjecture  on 
my  part— a  force  of  350,000  has  still  to  be 
transported.  That  means  23.30  men  a  day 
for  every  day  of  the  week.  If  a  day  be 
missed,  then  4660  men  on  the  next.  Wastage 
of  personnel,  which  comes  to  about  five  per 
cent,  a  month,  need  not  yet  be  considered. 

Where  will  they  be  landed  in  France?  All 
equipped  ports  are  already  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
make  arrangements  with  either  British  or 
French  to  use  those  assigned  to  tljfeir  needs 
—they  cannot  spare  a  foot  of  harbour.  The 
American  forces  must  have  ports  of  -  their 
own.  Four  at  least  will  be  required.  They 
don't  exist  at  this  writing— that  is  to  say, 
there  are  none  with  facilities  faintly  ap- 
proaching our  requirements.  So  the  ports 
must  (be  built. 

In  the  figures  he  gives  Mr.  Pattullo 
deals  only  with  the  requirements  of  500,000 
men;  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  or  no 
sufggestion   in   American    papers  that   more 


than  this  number  will  be  in  France  by  next 
summer.  When  a  million  men  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic  twice  the  quantity  of  supplies, 
etc.,  he  mentions,  will  be  needed,  and  by 
the  time  2,000,000  men  are  in  France  his 
figures  will  have  to  be  quadrupled.  To 
keep  such  an  army  going  no  less  than 
1000  large  ships  would  be  needed  con- 
stantly crossing  the  Atlantic  to  supply  it 
with  food,  coal  and  ammmiition,  say 
5,000,000  tons  of  shipping  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  task,  and  always  subject  to 
submarine  attack !  As  he  points  out, 
though  3500  miles  away  from  its  base,  the 
.American  army  in  France  has  to  be  abso- 
lutely self-sustaining.  Owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  France  and  Great  Britain,  every- 
thing needed  will  have  to  be  transported 
across  the  Atlantic. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  port  built  you  wUl 
appreciate  what  that  involves.  Channels 
must  be  deepened,  docks  put  in,  store- 
houses, railroad  terminals  and  sidings  con- 
structed. All  this  on  a  scale  to  accommo- 
date 25  ships  in  port  every  day,  for  we  shall 
require  250  ships  to  keep  our  half  millioD 
army  going.  That  number  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  tonnage ;  25  jiust  be 
unloading  in  port  all  the  time. 

A  thousand  American  locomotives  will  be 
required  to  make  up  our  Allies'  wastage  and 
to  ineet  our  own  demands.  That  is  only  the 
initial  requirement.  In  addition  to  the  loco- 
motives, 40,000  cars  must  be  brought  over 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  sent.  The  American 
type  of  railroad  car  will  not  do.  It  is  too 
big.  French  bridges  are  not  constructed  to 
carry  such,  and  they,  will  not  pass  through 
the  tunnels.  Whereas  our  cars  carry  thirty 
tons,  the  French  are  built  to  carry  ten  tons. 
So  the  cars  must  be  made  suitable  to  French 
roads.  In  addition  to  these  a  force  of  500,000 
would  need  a  thousand  cold-storage  cars. 

When  supplies  ane  unloaded  they  have 
to  be  stored.  Existing  storage  facilities 
in  the  French  towns  could  no  more  handle 
the  volume  of  the  army's  needs  than  a  coun- 
try schoolhouse  could  accommodate  a 
Democratic   convention. 

In  the  way  of  new  buildings  our  specified 
army  would  require  four  quartermaster 
depots,  each  of  2000  yards  length  by  1000 
yards  width ;  four  engineer  depots  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  four  ammunition  depots, 
each  2000  yards  by  1000  yards,  built  at  In- 
tervals of  a  mile  or  more  for  safety;  and 
several  signal-corps  depots,  each  500  by  250 
yards. 

Barracks  have  to  be  built,  laundries  and 
bath  -  houses  and  disinfecting  plants, 
bakeries,  repair  shops,  etc.  The  timber 
alone  would  fill  fifteen  large  vessels,  but  it 
is  proposed  to  fell  it  in  France,  not  ship  it 
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across  the  ocean.  For  forestry  purposes, 
therefore,  no  less,  than  15,500  ^^^^  wil^ 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  United  States. 
More  than  51,000  tons  of  coal  will  have  to 
be  sent  over  the  Atlantic  e\'ery  month  for 
the  heating  of  billets  and  barracks,  and  for 
cooking  purposes,  or  2,650,000  gallons  of 
oil.  France  has  been  waging  war  on 
625,000  tons  of  coal  less  a  month  than  her 
normal  supply. 

The  quartermaster  department  of  our 
half  million  army  will  require  100,000 
labourers — stevedore  battalions  to  unload 
the  ships,  ordinary  labour  battalions  and 
such.  This  department  takes  care  of  food, 
clothing?,  fuel,  transportation,  supplies,  sal- 
vage, pay — whenever  there's  the  sligrhtest 
doubt  as  to  what  department  should  tackle 
a  firiven  job  they  wish  it  on  the  quartermas- 
ter. If  you  don't  believe  it  ask  the  first 
quartermaster  you  run  across.  He  will  ad- 
mit they  do  all  the  work  of  the  army. 

For  work  on  railroads  and  wharves  w? 
must  brinfir  over  close  to  40,000  men.  The 
forestry  department,  as  mentioned  above, 
needs  15,500  men;  the  signal  corps  demands 
12,500  specialists — telephone  linemen  and 
electrical  experts,  and  miscellaneous  labour 
adds  12,000  men  to  these  figures.  The  grand 
total  for  labour  is  i8q,ooo  men;  and  that  is 
a  conservative  estimate. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  a  soldier  eats 
five  pounds  of  food  daily,  which  figure 
includes  all  the  boxes  in  which  the  food  is 
transported.  Therefore  a  half  million  army 
and  its  necessary  auxiliaries  would  eat  2500 
tons  of  food  every  day.  Excluding  the 
labourers,  the  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the 
specialists,  the  army  of  500,000  men  would 
get  through  the  following  supplies  :  — 

Thirteen  million,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  beef  a  month  ;  3,375,000 
pounds  of  bacon,  1.375,000  cans  of  fresh  roast 
beef,  hash  corned  beef,  corned  beef  and 
salmon  ;  13,350,000  pounds  of  flour,  2,266,000 
pounds  of  hard  tack.  It  may  be  an  eye 
opener  to  frugal  housewives  to  learn  that  in 
the  same  period  the  army  would  use  150,000 
tins   of  baking  powder. 

Other  items  of  issue  are  corn  meal  and 
beans  ;  potatoes — they  will  eat  14,830,000 
pounds  of  spuds  monthly;  baked  beans, 
rice,  tomatoes,  prunes,  apples,  peaches, 
jam,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  condensed  milk, 
salt,  lard,  butter,  lard  substitute,  oleomar- 
garine, syrup  and  spices.  The  British  Tom- 
mies are  strong  on  tea,  but  the  quantity 
drunk  by  American  soldiers  is  insignificant 
compared  with  their  consumption  of  coffee. 
Whereas  40,000  pounds  of  tea  will  suffice 
half  a  million  of  our  men  for  a  month,  thev 
will  use  in  the  same  period  1,046,600  poinds 
of  coffee. 

When  you  include  rock  salt  and  soap — of 
which  thev  use  600,000  pounds  every  thirty 
days,  not  counting  hand  soap — candles, 
matches  and  housewives,  the  stuff  of  regu- 
lar issue  begins  to  loom  a  sizable  pile.     The 


one  item  of  sugar  alone  amounts  to  3,000,000 
pounds  monthly.  With  shipping  so  scarce, 
the  army  may  yet  come  to  French  standards. 
They  are  mighty  stingy  with  sugar  over 
here. 

Every  soldier  starts  out  with  two  uni- 
forms, three  suits  of  underwear,  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  blankets,  jKjncho,  overcoat,  and 
other  equipment. 

But  those  articles  speedily  wear  out,  es- 
pecially under  the  hard  usage  of  trench  life. 
So  it  takes  1,150,000  pairs  of  breeches; 
323,000  woollen  coats,  1,050,000  pairs  of 
overalls,  210,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots, 
1,070,000  shirts,  1,470,000  pairs  of  leather 
shoes,  504,000  blankets,  1,800,000  pairs  of 
sdcks,  1,373,000  fatigue  and  service  hats^ 
3,444,000  suits  of  underwear,  210,000^  over- 
coats, 168,000  ponchos,  113,400  slickers, 
323,400  shelter-halves,  418,200  cots,  15,400 
pickaxes,  and  so  on,  to  make  good  the 
wastage  every  six  months.  All  of  which 
has  to  come  from  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  in  storage  over  here  before 
sprmg. 

No  less  than  400,000  horses  and  mules 
will  be  needed.  As  the  forage  ration  per 
animal  is  15  pounds  a  day,  that  works  out 
at  Qo,ooo  tons  per  month,  which  has  to  be 
transported  across  the  Atlantic  by  ten 
steamers,  making  two  ttips  a  month.  Con- 
cerning the  medical  department,  Mr.  Pat- 
tullo  says  : — 

For  a  force  of  half  a  million  men  the 
United  States  must  supply  56,500  doctors, 
nurses,  orderlies  and  such — what  is  known 
as  the  sanitary  personnel.  Five  thousand 
of  these  are  doctors  and  surgeons ;  the 
others  must  all  possess  specialised  training. 

The  medicos  estimate  their  requirements 
of  hospital  'beds  as  slightly  less  than  one 
bed  to  every  fourth  man,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  122,000  iron  beds  for  this  army. 
To  every  bed  go  six  or  eight  sheets,  two 
pillows,  four  pillow  cases  and  three  blan- 
kets. 

One  large  hospital  ward  will  contain  forty 
beds.  It  has  been  proved  in  this  war  that 
economy  is  attained  by  large  hospitals — 
looo-bed  institutions.  The  British  have  es- 
tablished hospitals  many  times  larger  than 
that,  and  they  say  it  pays.  Numbers  of 
such  huge  hospitals  will  be  organised  at 
various  places  throughout  France  for  the 
American  forces.  In  addition  to  those  they 
will  need  two  evacuation  hospitals  at  the 
front  for  every  25,000  men  engaged  there, 
and  each  of  these  must  have  1000  beds. 
Also  there  are  four  field  hospitals  for  every 
25,000  men— each  with  capacity  for  200 
patients  ;   and  four  ambulance   companies. 

The  quantities  of  medical  supplies  to  be 
provided  are  staggering.  They  total  q4,ooo 
tons  for  half  a  million  men,  and  an  addi- 
tional 20,000  for  replacements  in  the  first 
six  months.  They  will  use  gauze  by  the 
millions   of   yards. 

About  the  only  thing  it  would  be  safe  for 
me    to    say    about    the    aviation    department. 
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with  any  hope  of  ^ettinff  by  the  censor,  is 
that:  for  our  5oo,ckx)  men  army  the  air  ser- 
vice would  need  58,000  experts.  As  it  takes 
about  a  ton  a  month  per  man  to  sustain  the 
service,  we  arrive  in  one  jump  at  58,000 
tons  more.  One  thing-  they  will  let  me  tell, 
and  that  is  the  minimum  number  of 
machines  that  would  be  needed  on  the  line 
for  such  an  army.     It  is  3000. 

How  would  you  like  the  job  of  transport- 
ing- supplies  for  all  these  departments,  when 
once  they  were  landed  at  the  ports?  One 
day's  rations  have  to  g-o  up  every  day.    Of 


course  heavy  reserves  of  food  are  main 
tained,  but  they  never  allow  them  to  become 
depleted.  That  means  transportingf  2500 
tons  of  food  daily.  Then  6000  tons  of 
forap:e  has  to  be  moved  for  the  horses  and 
mules  ;  all  sorts  of  supplies  and  equipment ; 
and  the  worn-out  stuff  and  the  sick  must 
be   broug-ht   back. 

The  conclusion  he  finally  comes  to  is  that 
the  whole -business  depends  upon  shipping. 
"  It  all  boils  down  to  a  race  between  the 
submarine  and   Allied  construction." 


NORMAN  ANGELL  ON   THE   EFFECT   OF  THE 

POPE'S  NOTE. 


Writing  in  the  New  York  Independent  on 
"The  Paradox  of  Prussian  Peace,"  Norman 
Angel  1  drives  home  the  point  that  I  have  so 
often  put  before  my  readers — namely,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Allies  towards  Germany 
has  enabled  the  military  rulers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  to  consolidate  their  peoples 
and  confirm  them  in  their  determination  to 
continue  fighting.  He  considers  that  the 
advantage  in  political  and  diplomatic 
strategy  is  at  present  with  the  (Central 
Powers.  We  may  assume,  he  says,  that  the 
passionate  attachment  to  disarmament  and 
arbitration  displaced  in  the  recent  Notes  of 
the  Central  Powers  is  hypocritical  and  in- 
sincere, that  it  is  in  large  part  a  manoeuvre 
or  trap;  but,  'he  goes  on  to  say,  it  should 
be  the  business  of  the  Allies  to  see  that  they 
do  not  fall  into  the  trap.  In  his  opinion 
they  have  done  so. 

The  grovernments  of  the  Central  Powers 
have  realised  that  they  can  make  the  morale 
of  their  people  almost  impreg-nable,  and  be 
immune  from  any  dangrer  of  this  disintegra- 
tion, if  they  can  create  a  "  defence  psycho- 
sis." That  is  to  say,  if  they  can  persuade  their 
people  that  they  are  fig-h ting-  really  to  protect 
the  Fatherland,  to  insure  its  securitv  and 
rigrhts  in  the  world,  German  morale  will 
never  be  undermined.  For  all  histor>^  shows 
that  any  people,  savage  or  civilised,  gfood, 
bad  or  indifferent,  will  fig-ht  to  the  last 
ag-ainst  what  they  believe  to  be  national  anni- 
hilation. To  bolster  that  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  German  people  is  to-day  the  prime 
need  of  the  German  autocracy. 

And  in  that  task  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  have  been  g-reatly  helped  by 
the  political  and  diplomatic  strategy  some- 
times adopted  by  the  Allied  Governments. 

Those  Governments  proclaimed  at  the  be- 
grinningr  of  the  war  that  their  major  object 
was  the  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism, 
and  the  agrgrression  and  wickedness  for  which 
it  stood.  That  was  and  remains  the  hig-hest 
object  of  our  arms.  But  we  failed  to  make 
known  to  the  German  and  Austrian  peoples 
how  their  national  rights  and  interests  were 
'O  be  respected  when  Prussian  militarism 
l^ad  grone.     What  did  it  mean,  the  ''destruc- 


tion '"  of  German  militarism?  Did  it  mean 
that  in  future  Germany  and  Austria  were  to 
have  no  armies  ?  Were  they  to  be  so  popular 
that  no  nation  wouW  quarrel  with  them  and 
take  an  unfair  view  of  its  claims  upon  them  ? 
How  were  they  to  protect  themselves  and  in- 
sure respect  of  their  rigrhts  ?  On  that  point 
there  was  no  declaration  (there  is  still  no  de- 
claration). And  this  silence  has  enabled  the 
enemy  Governments  to  say  to  their  peoples : 
"This  tatk  of  the  destruction  of  German 
militarism  really  means  that  you  are  in 
future  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  your  enemies, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  any  means  of  defend- 
ingr  your  Fatherland,  its  rig:hts  and  inter- 
ests." 

It  is  our  failure  to  supply  the  construc- 
tive complement  to  the  destructive  aims  of 
our  policy  that  converts  this  war  for  the 
German  people  into  a  war  of  defence.  It 
does  not  suffice,  says  Mr.  Angell,  that  we 
have  declared  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
de.stroying  the  German  nation  or  of  putting 
it  at  a  disadvantage.  No  virile  people  will 
accept  a  mere  general  declaration  of  its 
enemy,  as  sufficient  basis  for  its  security  and 
x\-\<^  defence  of  its  rights,  and  he  gives  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  who  will  certainly  not  be  accused  of 
pro- Germanism.    That  noted  novelist  says : 

"  This  is  the  argrument  that  holds  the  Ger- 
man people  stiffly  united.  For  most  men  in 
most  countries  it  would  be  a  convincing-  ar- 
gument, strongr  enougrh  to  over-ride  consid- 
erations of  right  and  wrong.  I  find  that  I 
myself  am  of  this  way  of  thinking,  that  whe- 
ther England  has  done  right  or  wrong  in  the 
past — and  I  have  sometimes  criticised  my 
country  very  bitterly— I  will  not  endure  the 
prospect  of  seeing  her  at  the  foot  of  some 
victorious  nation.  Neither  will  any  German 
who  matters.  Very  few  people  would  respect 
a  German  who  would." 

When  Germans  in  the  mass  see  in  interna- 
tionalism a  means  of  defending  German 
rights  and  interests,  Prussian  militarism  will 
be  doomed.  Therefore,  he  says,  *Mt  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  German  Government  to  prove 
to  its  people  that  we  are  not  sincere  whei. 
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we  speak  of  such  things  as  disarmament  and 
arbitration. ' ' 

It  wants  to  create  the  impression  at  home 
that  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  it  would  be 
perfectly  willing:  to  abandon  militarism  for 
international  organisation  as  a  means  of 
security  for  Germany,  but  that  when  it  is 
really  offered  to  the  Allied  Governments  they 
refuse  to  consider  it. 

And  that  argrument  on  the  part  of  the  Cen- 
tral Governments  will  be  quite  possible  if,  as 
stated  above,  the  debate  is  left  in  its  present 
stag-e. 

' '  The  Central  Powers  have  *  actually 
made,  in  their  reply  to  the  Pope's  Note, 
what  will  appear  to  their  people  as  an  offer 
to  go  into  the  question  of  disarmament  and 
arbitration.  Our  silence  on  the  question 
will  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  we  want  to  avoid  the  sub- 
ject, that  our  talk  of  it  is  mere  diplomatic 
bunkum." 

The  situation  must  be  reversed.  We  must, 
show  that  we  are  serious  in  our  talk  of  inter- 
nationalism, will  consider  even  disarmament, 
but  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
all  nations,  small  as  well  as  great,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  great  States  to  over-ride 
the  wiU>  either  of  subject  peoples,  or  of  their 
own  peoples ;  and  we  must  make  it  plain  that 
in  such  a  world  the  German  people,  like  any 
other,   would  'be  secure. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  why  the  Ger- 
man Government  have  every  motive  for  desir- 
ingr  at  this  juncture  to  prove,  that  our  talk 
of  internationalism  is  insincere,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  realise  world  arbitration  is  im- 
practicable. Its  only  hope  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  its  people  to  a  programme  of  an- 
nexations is  to  show  that  such  annexations 
are  necessary  to  national  security.  While  the 
Reichstag  vote  of  July  igth  makes  it  plain 


that  the  Government  could  never  hope  to 
secure  popular  sanction  for  aniiexations  as 
part  of  a  pan-German  or  Industrialist  policy, 
it  might  conceivably  do  so  as  part  of  a  policy 
of  self-defence :  by  the  argument  that  Ger- 
many has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  her  own 
resources  in  men  and  material,  and  the 
strength  of  her  frontiers. 

Mr.  Angell  says  in  conclusion  that  unless 
security  for  the  future  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  some  reasonably  feasible  plan  of 
international  organisation  before  we  come 
to  deal  with  nationality  and  territorial  re- 
adjustment, these  latter  will  prove  to  be 
well-nigh  unsoluble. 

It  is  not  alone  the  claims  of  the  Central 
Powers  that  will  make  them  so.  Nations 
among  the  Allies  are  presenting  claims  that 
do  violence  to  the  principle  of  nationality  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider first  their  own  national  safety.  Italy  or 
Serlbia  or  Roumania  may  regret  that  such 
and  such  a.  claim  will  bring  alien  popula- 
tions under  their  rule,  but,  they  argue,  unless 
the  frontier  goes  just  that  way  their  position 
will  in  the  future  be  menaced.  Most  Powers 
are  moved  by  two  great  considerations; 
national  security  and  the  need  for  economic 
expansion.  Those  things,  it  is  felt,  must 
come  first,  and  so  long  as  a  League  of 
Nations  or  other  similar  plan  for  preventing 
aggression  of  one  nation  upon  another  is 
merely  a  vague  possibility  in  the  backgrouiid 
and  not  a  political  reality,  every  nation  will 
attempt  to  make  sure  of  its  own  safety  and 
right  by  the  increase  of  its  power  and  terri- 
tory, even  at  the  cost  of  some  violence  to  the 
principle  of  nationality.  If  this  determination 
is  reflected — as  it  is — in  the  claims  of  certain 
Allied  Governments  that  are  honestly  striv- 
ing to  respect  national  right,  how  'much 
more  is  it  likely  to  operate  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  Powers? 
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The  Roumanian  Government  at  Jassy  has 
of  course  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the 
Russian  example  and  conclude  an  armistice 
with  the  Central  Powers.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  army  of  King  Ferdinand 
to  continue  fighting  if  the  Russians  had  de- 
cided to  stop.  That  is  so  obvious  that  no 
one  thinks  of  blaming  the  Roumanians  for 
agreeing  to  the  armistice,  or  would  censure 
them  if  they  made  a  separate  peace  with 
the  enemyo  Ever  since  they  entered  the  war 
their  position  has  been  tragic.  Great  Britain 
and  Italy,  and,  above  all,  France,  were 
anxious  enough  to  help  them,  but  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  send  either  troop>s  or 
guns  or  war  material  to  Bucharest.  Every- 
thing had  to  go  via  Russia,  and,  apparently, 
«ven  the  meagre  supplies  sent  failed  to  get 
through,  or  arrived  damaged. 


The  making  of  an  armistice  between  Rou- 
mania and  Austria  causes  us  to  again  recall 
our  wonder  that  this  Balkan  State  ever  ven- 
tured into  the  furious  struggle  and  our  sur- 
prise at  the  general  confidence  expressed  by 
Allied  leaders  at  the  time  concerning  the 
success  which  would  surely  follow  Rou- 
manian intervention.  Before  King  Ferdi- 
nand decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  us  I 
wrote  an  article  in  which  I  set  out  the 
reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  Roumania 
would  not  and  should  not  come  in.  Conse- 
quently her  action  came  as  a  greater  sur- 
prise to  me  than  to  most  people.  Recent 
revelations  show  that  the  Roumanians  ought 
to  have  held  their  hands,  but  were  forced  to 
plunge  into  the  maelstrom  by  Russia.  At 
the  same  time,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
their  statesmen  ought  to  have  foreseen  fhe 
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inevitable  so  clearly  that  they  should  have 
saved  their  country  at  all  hazards  by  re- 
maining neutral. 

The  National  Review  contains  a  most 
illuminating  account  of  the  negotiations 
which  led  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
King  Ferdinand,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Justice  to  Roumania/'  by  "Bucharest," 
under  which  name,  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, the  redoubtable  Mr.  Maxse  for  this 
occasion  hides  himself  ! 

He  points  out  that  whilst  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  diplomatists  were  fully  aware  that 
Roumania  intended  to  join  the  Etitente  at 
the  first  possible  opportunity,  Allied  states- 
men persistently  refused  their  confidence  to 
those  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  their  cause,  and  believed  those  who  were 
about  to  become,  their  enemies.  This  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  by  giving  in- 
stances of  the  manner  in  which  Bulgarian 
and  Roumanian  •representations  were  re- 
ceived in  Entente  councils.  This  resulted  in 
the  stoppage  of  war  material  for  Roumania, 
already  on  the  way,  and  was  finally  fatal. 
Guns  and  other  weapons  sent  via  Archangel 
and  Vladivostok  were  tampered  with  dur- 
ing transit  through  Russia,  and  reached 
Bucharest  with  essential  and  irreplaceable 
parts  missing.  When  in  the  end  the  army 
did  take  the  field,  instead  of  the  4000 
machine  guns  judged  indispensable,  but  450 
were  available.  To  get  heavy  guns  the 
General  Staff  dismounted  the  weapons  de- 
fending Bucharest  and  sent  them  to  the 
front  on  improvised  carriages.  With  this 
scratch  ordnance  the  Roumanian  armies  had 
to  meet  the  magnificently  equipped  veterans 
of  van  Mackensen  and  von  Falkenhayn  ! 

But,  knowing  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
inadequate  equipment  of  their  forces,  why, 
one  may  well  ask,  did  the  Roumanian 
leader,  commit  the  incredible  folly  of  en- 
tering the  war  when  they  did  instead  of  pre- 
serving that  attitude  of  watchful  waiting 
they  had  so  successfully  practised  up  till 
then.  They  must  have  been  well  aware  that 
to  enter  and  fail  was  worse  than  not  to  enter 
at  all,  and  had  they  waited  till  properly 
equipped  they  might  have  struck  such  a 
blow  for  the  Allies  as  to  win  the  war,  where- 


as instead  they  failed  utterly,  and  their 
failure  presented  the  enemy  with  oil,  and 
grain,  and  meat,  and  linked  up  Berlin  and 
Constantinople  more  firmly  than  ever.  Why 
did  the  Entente  statesmen  allow  a  prema- 
ture move  like  this  ? 

The  answer  is  contained  in  the  secret 
documents  published  some  months  ago  by 
the  Revolutionary  Government  in  Petro- 
grad.  These  show  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
old  regime  forced  Roumania  to  declare  war. 
Sturmer  and  Protopopoff  determined  to 
secure  a  separate  peace,  were  foiled  by  the 
"  gentle  obstinacy  "  of  Nicholas  II.,  and, 
therefore,  set  to  work  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  affairs  which  would  force  Russia  to 
make  peace.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  in- 
terpretation put  on  these  revelations  by 
"  Bucharest,"  who  says: 

The  check  of  the  Roumanian  intervention 
— on  which  many  fine  hopes  were  founded 
—-seemed  to  serve  their  purpose  to  perfec- 
tion. It  has  been  proved  now  that  the  offen- 
sive of  Brusiloff  had  come  to  a  full  stop  at 
the  •begrinningr  of  Auffust.  And  still  more, 
his  armies  were  running-  the  risk  of  beinjf 
outflanked  Arrested  at  the  passes  which 
debouched  into  the  Hungarian  plain  by  the 
army  of  Koewess,  General  Brusiloff  had 
been  obligred  to  turn  the  front  of  his  armies 
to  the  north-west— towards  Lembergr — thus 
exposing  his  flank  to  the  divisions  which 
Hindenburg:  was  (bringrinff  up  ag-ainst  him. 
A  complete  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies, 
for  which  they  woald"  have  been  responsible 
to  the  Emperor,  to  Russia,  and  to  Allies, 
would  not  have  suited  these  men.  The  de- 
feat of  Roumania,  which  they  could  impute 
to  the  inefficiency  of  her  army,  would  lead 
equally  to  the  same  end,  without  compro- 
mising their  personal  prestige.  At  any  price 
it  was  necessary  *  to  turn  away  from  the 
Galician  front  the  storm  which  was  threat- 
ening. So  the  plan  they  conceived  was  put 
into  executibn.  On  July  ist,  the  Imperial 
Government  sent  to  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment the  now  famous  ultimatum,  the  brutal- 
ity of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  per- 
fidy. It  was  the  first  document  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  which  the  revelations  of 
General  Iliesco  in  the  "  Matin  "  have  made 
us  acquainted — revelations  completed  by  the 
publication  of  Count  Czernin's  last  report 
in  the  Austrian  Red  Book,  and  loyally  con- 
firmed by  the  men  of  the  new  regime  in 
Russia.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  than 
the   reading    of    this   correspondence.      On 
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one  side  the  constant  reminders  of  promises, 
the  despairing  remonstrances ;  on  the  other 
the  haug'hty,  sometimes  even  injurious  tone, 
the  feig-jied  assurance.  "  Now  or  never," 
says  the  Russian  ultimatum  which  forced 
Roum^nia  into  the  war,  "  for  it  must  not  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  ag-ain  permit  the  Rou- 
manian army  later  on  to  make  a  military 
promenade  an,d  enter  Austro-Hung-arian 
territory   in   triumph." 

Even  supposing  it  impossible  for  the 
Roumanians  to  resist  the  imperious  orders 
of  their  powerful  neighbour,  could  they  not 
have  appealed  to  F  ranee  and  England  ?    He 

says : 

At  that  moment  no  help  could  be  hoped 
for  from  E'ng-land  or  France,  both  distant 
and  both  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme.  Despite  their  heroic  efforts 
and  their  daily  successes,  the  British  and 
French  armies  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  their 
principal  object,  the  relief  of  Verdun,  against 
which  Hindenburg-  was  at  that  moment  pre- 
paring- his  last  attack  with  formidable  forces. 
It  was  impossible  to  hope  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  France  and  England  would 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, especially  as  they  were  expressed  in 
terms  which  left  no  alternative  than  to  advise 
the  Roumanian  General  Staff  to  come  to  an 
understanding-  with  the  Russian  Command. 
France  gave  a  last  proof  of  her  solicitude  for 
Roumania  in  pledging  herself  to  come  to 
her  help  by  a  general  offensive  of  the  Salon- 
ika army,  which  should  begin  eig-ht  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  entry  into  campaign  of 
Roumania. 

Sincere  as  was  the  desire  of  France  to 
assist,  the  Bulgarians  moved  first,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compel  General  Sarrail 
to  regroup  his  forces  and  thus  paralyse  his 
movements.  Obliged  to  yield  to  the  Rus- 
sian ultimatum,  and  to  declare  war,  the 
Roumanians  asked  for  -seven  or  eight  Rus- 
sian divisions  and  machine  guns,  Sturmer 
opposed  all  operations  on  the  Danube,  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  categorically  as- 
sured that  the  Bulgarians  would  lay  down 
their  arms  and  that  no  danger  would 
threaten  from  the  Dobrudja.  Two  divi- 
sions only  were  sent,  and  these  consisted  of 
Serbian,  Croatian  and  Czech  prisoners  be- 
longing to  Austrian  regiments  captured  in 
Galicia.  No  machine  guns  at  all  were  forth- 
coming. 

These  messages  were  well  calculated  to 
dispel  the  last  illusions  of  the  Roumanian 
Government.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  they 
could  have  been  blind  enough  to  believe  that, 
with  their   sole   resources — sixteen  divisions 


summarily  armed — they  would  succeed  not 
only  in  conquering-  vast  extents  of  territory, 
but  also  in  keeping-  them,  when  they  could 
already  hear  the  tread  of  the  Bulg-aro-Turkish 
armies,  reinforced  by  three  German  divisions 
under  Marshal  Mackensen,  advancing-  to- 
wards the  Danube,  and  when,  in  the  North, 
an  army  elite,  with  material  of  crushing 
superiority,  was  preparing-,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Falkenhayn,  for  a  crushing  counter- 
offensive.  The  Roumanians  were  thus  placed 
before  the  trag-ic  alternative  of  risking-  the 
figrht  under  conditions  in  which  defeat — with 
all  its  terrible  consequences — was  nearly  cer- 
tain, or  of  resisting-  the  Russian  ultimatum, 
and,  in  this  case,  g-iving  up  all  hopes  of  the 
union  and  emancipation  of  the  race,  resigrn- 
\ng  themselves  to  become  to  Germany  what 
the  Asiatic  monarchs  of  old  were  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  chose  the  first  alter- 
native, trusting-  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments  that  they  would 
take  account  of  the  immense  sacrifice  Rou- 
mania was  making-. 

What  happened  is  a  matter  of  history. 
After  its  armies  had  been  defeated  the 
Roumanian  Government  gave  a  last  proof 
of  their  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  destroying  be- 
fore they  retreated  everything  that  could 
possibly  serve  for  ttie  revictualling  of  the 
enemy. 

An  Anglo-Roumanian  Commission  was  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  setting  fire  to  the 
petroleum  wells,  which  cover  a  vast  reg-ion 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Carpathians. 
The  sig-ht  of  the  flames  and  the  columns  of 
smoke  which  plung-ed  whole  territories  into 
darkness,  the  regiments  defiling-  mute  and 
g'loomy,  the  populations  fleeing-  terror- 
stricken  before  the  blackness  spreading-  like 
a  cloud  which  the  midday  sun  could  not 
pierce,  has  left  on  the  memory  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed this  grand  but  terrible  spectacle  an 
impression  which  will  never  fade.  Thus  the 
expected  sacrifice  was  accomplished. 

Of  the  620,000  soldiers  who,  on  Augrust 
28th,  had  marched  at  the  ffiven  sig-nal,  and 
in  whom  Roumania  had  placed  the  hope  of 
the  realisation  of  her  ancient  dream,  only  a 
third  remained  to  continue  the  strugfg-le 
along-  the  line  of  the  Sereth.  Well  over 
200,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  about 
100,000  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  dif- 
ferent places  where  they  had  been  surrounded 
throug-h  the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Falken- 
hayn and  Mackensen. 

In  conclusion,  "  Bucharest  "  says  :  "  Let 
us  hope,  that  the  military  conferences  of  the 
Allies  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
will  decide  to  use  the  new  army  of  half-a- 
million  men  which  Roumania  has  organised 
in  a  way  more  profitable  to  the  com- 
plete and  definite  victory  of  the  Allies." 
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THE    DANCER   AND   THE   TANKS. 


The  New  York  World  publishes  a  most 
fascinating  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  secret  of  the  Tanks  was  given  to  the 
Germans  by  the  famous  Dutch  dancer^ 
Mata-Hari,  who  paid  the  death  penalty  in 
Paris  on  October  15th.  That  she  was  shot, 
and  for  worming  out  the  secret  of  the  tanks, 
and  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  counter  them 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  appearance  by 
anti-tank  guns,  lends  the  appearance  of 
truth  to  the  account  friven  in  Tke  World. 
Whether  correct  in  all  its  details  or  not,  the 
story  makes  most  interesting  reading. 

Mata-Hari  is  a  Japanese  pet  name  which 
means  "  Eye-of -the- Morning,"  and  it  was 
appropriated  by  Marguerite  Gertrude  Zelle 
Macleod  as  a  stage  name.  This  famous 
dancer,  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman, 
was  born  near  Rotterdam,  but  went  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  as  a  child.  There  she 
learned  Javanese  and  Japanese,  in  addition 
to  the  German,  French  and  English  which 
almost  all  educated  Dutch  children  are 
taught.  It  was  in  Paris  that  Mata- 
Hari  appears  to  have  obtained  her 
first  inkling  about  the  building  of  the 
formidable  land  ships.  As  with  any 
innovation,  the  success  of  the  tank  de- 
pended very  largely  on  the  element  of  sur- 
prise attending  its  debut;  consequently  the 
strictest  secrecy  marked  the  planning,  the 
construction,  and  the  shipment  of  these 
modern  elephants  to  the  front  in  France. 

It  took  a  g^ood  many  months  to  construct 
the  first  fleet,  and  a  grood  many  weeks  to 
train  the  first  crews  to  stand  the  jerky,  roll- 
ing, pitching-,  lumbering-  g-ait  of  the  mobile 
forts.  During-  that  period  the  circle  of  people 
"  in  the  know  "  increased,  and  Mata-Hari 
was  one  of  those  who  heard  about  the  curious 
land   ships.    > 

Where  Mata-Hari  obtained  her  first  tip  on 
the  tanks  has  not  yet  been  disclosed  It  is 
rumoured  that  a  Deputy  inadvertently  g-ave 
her  the  first  information  about  tanks. 

In  any  event,  Mata-Hari  learned  vag-uely 
of  tanks  early  in  IQ16  when  the  Krupp  gruns 
of  the  Crown  Prince  were  daily  booming- 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Verdun.  She  also 
learned  that  the  tanks  were  being-  constructed 
in  England,  and  would  be  shipped  to  France 
via  certain  ports — and  she  g-ot  the  names  of 
the  ports,  too. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mata-Hari  de- 
cided that  she  wanted  to  return  to  her  native 
country,  Holland,  but  she  went  via  Eng- 
land, and  was  next  heard  of  in  the  town 
where  the  tanks  were  being  built.  Says 
Tke  World:— 

Evidently  Mata-Hari  didn't  find  out  much 
about  the  tanks    there,    as    not   a    man  con- 


nected with  their  construction  ever  passed 
throug-h  the  g-ates  of  the  higrh  brick  wall 
which  surrounded  the  factory  during  the  six 
months  that  the  first  "  fleet."  was  buildinsr. 
The  men  were  boarded,  entertained,  and  em- 
ployed there  continually.  Every  letter  they 
sent  out  or  received  was  subjected  to  the 
most  rig:orous  censorship. 

Soon  Mata-Hari  returned  to  Paris.  She 
was  seen  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  and  at 
Maxim's,  and  at  Armenonville  in  the  Bois 
with  an  Eng-lish  officer  who  wore  on  the  lapel 
of  his  collar  as  insigrnia  denoting-  his  branch 
of  service,  a  little  twisted  brass  drag-on. 
Months  later,  when  more  of  these  badges 
were  seen  on  British  officers  passing-  throug-h 
Paris,  it  became  known  that  the  dragon  was 
of  the  official  insignia  denoting  service  with 
the  tanks. 

Mata-Hari  sported  a  new  bauble  soon  after 
taking  up  with  the  Englishman — a  jewelled 
replica  of  his  gold  insignia — her  dragon  had 
real  emeralds  for  eyes,  and  a  carrot-shaped 
ruby  for  a  tongue  darting  from  its  opened 
fangs. 

In  May,  IQ16,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
before  the  Somme  offensive  opened  and 
tanks  were  first  used,  Mata-Hari  appeared 
before  the  police  magistrate  of  her  district 
and  requested  a  safe  conduct  to  visit  a  cer- 
tain port  in  France.  The  reasoja  she  gave 
was  her  fiancee,  an  English  officer,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  in  hospital  there.  He  had 
sent  for  her  to  come  and  see  him.  Perhaps 
they  would  be  married  at  his  death-bed  if 
he  could  not  recover,  she  volunteered,  dab- 
bing at  her  eyes  with  a  lace  handkerchief. 
The  safe  conduct  was  made  out,  and  Mata- 
Hari  arrived  at  a  certain  French  port  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  first  consignment  of 
tanks  shipped  over  from  England. 

Arrived  at  this  seaport,  the  fascinating 
dancer  strolled  about,  generally  at  night, 
explaining  to  the  hotel  people  that  she  never 
could  sleep  till  after  midnight,  and  had 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  exercise  before  re- 
tiring, otherwise  she  would  lie  awake  all 
night,  j  After  a  week's  stay,  she  returned 
to  Paris,  and  immediately  applied  for  a 
passport  to  go  to  Spain. 

San  Sebastian  was  the  place  she  men- 
tioned, as  she  explained  she  wished  to  attend 
the  horse-races  there.  Her  papers  were 
stamped  and  sealed,  and  she  left  almost  im- 
mediately for  the  fashionable  winter  resort  in 
the  south. 

Madrid,  Spain,  and  Nauen,  Germany,  are 
in  constant  wireless  communication.  There 
are  other  ladio  stations,  privately  owned  in 
Spain,  which  -can  flash  messages  to  Ger- 
many, according  to  Allied  intelligence  offi- 
cers who  have  investigated.  And  of  course 
there  are  innumerable  German  agents,  spies, 
and  propaganda  disseminators  infesting  the 
land  of  the  Dons. 

vSecret-service  reports  disclose  the  fact  that 
Mata-Hari    was    seen   much  in   company    at 
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San  Sebastian  race  track  with  a  man  long- 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  French 
Government.  % 

Soon  Mata-Hari  came  back  to  Paris  and 
the  apartment  near  the  Bois  de  Boulog-ne. 
And  once  more  the  limousine  owned  by  the 
mdividiial  whom  rumour  has  branded  a 
l^eputy  beg"an  rolling-  up  to  her  door  twice  a 
week,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

Then  came  the  simultaneous  Franco-Brit- 
ish offensive  at  the  Somme.  Tanks  went  into 
action  for  the  first  time,  and  according-  to 
General  Haig-'s  official  communique  his 
"  land  ships  achieved  satisfactory  results." 

It  is  now  known,  however,  that  several 
of  the  tanks  were  put  out  of  action,  and  it 
was  found,  that  they  had  been  disabled  by 
small -calibre  shells  unlike  anything  ever 
thrown  by  a  mortar.  They  had  evidently 
been  fired  from  specially  made  guns. 

Instantly  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy 
bad  become  aware  of  what  was  in  store  for 


him,  and  had  constructed  an  ''  anti-tank  " 
PTun.  And  when  the  booty  in  the  captured 
German  positions  was  examined,  the  British 
found  they  had  several  g-ood  specimens  of 
Krupps'  newest  weapon.  Several  German  offi- 
cers of  higher  rank  taken  prisoner  confirmed 
suspicions  by  explaining-  they  had  received 
description  of  the  tanks  several  weeks  before, 
and  had  been  instructed  how  to  combat  them. 

Ultimately  Mata-Hari  was  arrested,  tried 
as  a  spy,  condemned  to  be  shot,  which  sen- 
tence was  carried  out  in  October.  Whilst 
waiting  death,  the  dancer  occupied  herself 
with  writing  her  memoirs,  the  publication 
of  which  is  said  to  be  awaited  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  by  certain  persons- 
Pinned  to  the  corsage  of  the  Empire-cut 
dress  she  wore  in  her  narrow  cell  at  St. 
Lazare  prison  was  a  curious  gold  brooch, 
shaped  like  a  twisted  dragon  with  emerald 
eyes. 


\3}. 


^ 


NOTABLE  BOOKS. 


^ 


LITERARY  REMINISCENCE.' 


Mr.  Kernahan's  "good  company"  is  an 
interesting  assemblage;  partly  because  it 
runs  to  literary  people,  but  also  because  it 
includes  some  of  different  persuasion.  There 
is  much  about  Watts- Dunton,  and  Swin- 
burne, Oscar  Wilde,  Stephen  Phillips  and 
Edward  Whymper.  Hut  next  to  Swinburne 
is  Lord  Roberts ;  and  following  Wilde  is  S. 
J.  Stone,  the  clerical  writer  of  the  best  of 
modern  hymns  since  Newman's,  The 
Church's  One  Foundation. 

In  his  circle  Mr.  Kernahan  moves  with 
appropriate  kindliness  and  dignity  and  at- 
tentiveness.  Of  his  three  graces  the  best  is 
undoubtedly  the  last.  He  has  a  fine  faculty 
for  remembering  and  recording  what  people 
actually  said,  or  what  sounds  actual.  And 
if  he  does  not  constantly  exercise  it,  but 
allows  himself  a  gossipy  ease  on  occasion, , 
it  must  be  allowed  him  on  the  ground  that 
these  papers  are  frankly  personal  reminis- 
cences, not  essays;  also  because  insistent 
logic  befits  only  the  warders  of  Philistia. 
The  warders  and  biographers  of  Zion  rnay 
probably  take  their  ease  therein,   may  rest 

*"  In  Good  Company."  By  Coulson 
Kernahan.     (John  Lane.     6/-.) 


and  roll  and  wander  in  Zion,  in  Zion  if  they 
please.  At  least  Mr.  Kipling  says  they 
can. 

Most  of  Mr.  Kernahan's  ease  is  taken  in 
the  company  of  Watts-Dunton.  The  ac- 
counts of  him  occupy  a  fifth  of  the  book 
and  constantly  throw  light  on  his  work  as 
Athenaeum  reviewer,  or  on  his  rather  unpro- 
ductive career  as  an  author. 

The  comment  on  Swinburne  is  more  valu- 
able. It  confirms  in  part  what  has  been 
said  recently  as  to  his  defences  to  Watts- 
Dunton 's  opinions,  but  does  this  without 
invalidating  his  keenly  critical  intelligence. 
The  influence  was  twofold.  He  affected 
his  friend  and  companion,  and  also  re- 
sponded to  him  at  other  times.  The  quick* 
ness  of  his  perception  and  retentiveness  of 
his  memory  are  represented  as  remarkable. 
"  He  was  ready  to  vacate  his  own  throne 
and  hail  one  poet  as  a  god,  or  utterly  to 
overwhelm  another  with  a  hurled  avalanche 
of  scorn.  But  at  least  he  reserved  his 
laudation  and  his  worship,  or  else  his  *  vol- 
canic wrath  '  and  his  thunderbolts,  for  his 
masters  and  his  peers.  He  delivered  judg- 
ment uninfluenced  by  the  personal  element 
or    by    kindly    sentiment    and    easy    good 
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nature.  Watts-Dunton's       good-hearted 

efforts  to  find  something  to  praise  in  the 
work  even  of  little  men  occasionally  an- 
noyed Swinburne  and  drew  the  fire  of  his 
w^ering  criticism  upon  the  target  of  their 
work." 

The  notice  of  Ix)rd  Roberts  is  too  per- 
sonal to  be  of  much  importance — personal 
that  is  to  Mr.  Kernahan.  He  saw  some- 
thing of  his  subject  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  telling  of  it  worth  while  except  as 
any  anecdote  al:>out  Lord  Roberts  is  so. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  notices  of 
Whymper  and  of  Wilde,  only  that  with 
Wilde's  ability  to  say  clever  things  and 
Mr.  Kernahan's  ability  to  remember 
them  the  latter  notice  has  a  special  vivacity. 
The  account  of  when  Stephen  Phillips  read 
is,   however,  in  a  different  case.     The  sub- 


ject is  fresher  and  the  treatment  is  to  the 
point.  The  beauty  a#i  persuasiveness  of 
Phillips'  voice  and  presence  as  he  read  is 
admirably  described,  and  one  at  least  of 
the  causes  for  his  vogue  as  a  poet  revealed. 
"  Poetry  kindled  the  taper  of  his  soul  to 
flame  as  only  poetry  could.  His  genius  was 
more  supremely  evident  at  such  times.  .  .  . 
Some  godlike  spirit,  outside  himself, 
seemed,  in  these  supreme  and  consecrated 
hours,  suddenly  to  possess  him,  and  when 
the  hour  and  the  consecration  were  passed 
as  suddenly  to  leave  him.  But,  while  that 
hour  lasted,  there  was  only  one  word  for 
Stephen  Phillips,  poet,  and  that  word  was 
Clenius."  Mr.  Kernahan  promises  a  more 
elaborate  account  of  Phillips  at  a  later 
date.  If  this  is  a  sample  of  it  he  should 
be  held  most  rigidly  to  fufilment.      B.H. 


CHANGES  IN  FRANCE.* 


Both  fact  and  prophecy  are  in  Mrs. 
Atherton's  new  book  about  the  activities  of 
French  women  in  wartime.  In  spite  of 
an  over-emphasis  on  the  transformations 
wrought  by  patriotism  and  loyalty  upon  the 
bored  and  circumscribed  of  high  society's 
former  ineffectives,  there  is  competent  ex- 
position of  the  changes  the  war  has  brought 
to  French  women  all  along  the  social  line. 
Of  course  for  the  women  of  the  peasantry 
and  proletariat  the  conflict  has  meant  chiefly 
an  addition  of  labour  burdens  to  a  load 
seemingly  already  too  heavy  to  endure.  For 
the  idle  and  selfish  or  vaguely  dissatisfied 
lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  has 
meant  the  discovery  of  the  peacefulness  of 
unremitting  activity  and  organisation  that 
can  absorb  all  repressed  mental  or  physical 
vigour.  Spiritually,  too,  perhaps  it  has 
meant  the  discovery  of  one's  neighbours. 
But  most  revolutionary  has  been  the  effect 
on  the  women  of  the  lx)urgeoisie  between 
the  extremes.  There,  quite  literally,  the 
war  has  changed  everything.  For  in  no 
other  country,  not  even  Germany,  were 
family  conventions  more  rigid  and  unmall^e- 
able  than  in  France.  The  tyranny  of  the 
family  was  the  desj^air  of  a  certain  type  of 
feminist.  The  ''dot  "  was  something  more 
closely  interwoven  in  the  social  fabric  than 
the  church.  It  was  in  the  family,  par  ex- 
cellence, that  institutionalism  triumphed. 

Suddenly  the  war  came  and  the  women 
of  the    bourgeoisie    were    in  a  husbandless 

*"  The    Living-    Present."      By    Gertrude 
Atherton.     (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     6/-.) 


world.  Those  with  limited  incomes — the 
majority — were  forced  to  co-operate  with 
other  women  in  the  same  position.  Tliey 
found  that  life  outside  the  family  circle 
could  be  really  interesting  of  itself.  They 
looked  forward  to  those  six  days'  leave  of 
absence  when  their  husband  would  return 
home  only  to  be  shocked  by  discovering — 
shall  the  truth  be  told? — that  their  hus- 
band's "home  gossip"  l)ored  them.  Can 
they  be  content,  when  the  war  is  over,  to 
return  to  the  old  family  fireside  isolation? 
Mrs.  Atherton  doubts  it,  and  she  speculates 
on  the  increased  possibilities  for  women  of 
middle  age — the  age  when  they  should  have 
other  activities,  according  to  her  view,  for 
youth  is  the  age  when  women  were  meant 
to  love  and  bear  children  and  one  cannot 
forever  play  tricks  on  nature.  There  is  the 
threat  of  the  matriarchate,  she  hints  fear- 
fully, if  men  do  not  learn  wisdom.  This 
is,  of  course,  characteristic  speculation  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Atherton.  But  she  is  force- 
ful and  direct.  She  can  emphasise  crude 
facts  in  a  fashion  to  make  the  sentimental 
shudder.  She  enlarges  on  a  great  many  of 
them  in  The  Living  Present.  It  is  a  pity 
that  she  had  not  derived  from  them  a  more 
consistent  viewpoint  towards  the  whole 
feminist  problem.  Her  book  is  a  curious 
although  intriguing  jumble  of  prejudice, 
ke.en.  swift  insight,  merciless  observation 
and  a  good  deal  of  perhaps  uncons-^ious 
snobbery.  Only  Mrs.  Atherton  could  have 
written  it  without  misgivings. 


Wad'?  lievicv:,  .«2'/  rj/17. 
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SYNOPSIS. 
Pierce  Phillips,  a  unit  in  the  stream  of  gold 
seekers  flowing  inland  toward  the  Chilkoot  Push 
which  led  to  the  latest  discovered  mine  field  ol 
Alaska,,  waa  halted  with  most  of  hia  fellows  at 
Dyea  by  a  notice,  posted  by  the  North- West 
Mounted  Police,  declaring  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  would  not  let  liinyone  cross  the 
frontier  unless  possessed  of  a  thou8.and  dollars 
-and  a  ton  of  provisions.  Like  others  he  had 
come  north  to  get  rich  quick  and  this  notice 
effectively  barred  his  further  advance  towards 
tile  Bl  Dorado  of  the  snows.  After  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  convert  his  200  dollars  into  a  thou- 
sand by  betting  on  a  "  shell  game,"  whereby 
he  loet  all  he  had.  this  sturdy  young  pioneer 
set  to  work  to  earn  money  by  hiring  himself 
out  as  a  "  Paoker,"  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass.     On 

>  one  of  these  monotonous  trips  he  met  a  French 
Canadian  named  'Poleon  Doret,  a  cheerful  giant, 
and  Tom  Jjinton,  an  elderly  man  engaged  in 
packing  goods  to  his  tent  at  Linderman. 
Linton  and  Phillips,  to  their  amazement,  find 
this    occupied    on    their    arrival,    the    temporary 

;  tenant  being  an  entirly  self-possessed  Norse- 
women,  whose  ice  blue  eyes,  dazzling  complexion, 
s.plen<iid  figure  and  flaxen  hair  bespoKe  her 
nationality.  After  explaining  her  pi^esenoe  in 
the  tent  she  gives  her  name  as  the  Ooustess 
Oourteau.  She  was  completely  mistress  of  her- 
self and  had  a  forceful  compelling  way  with 
others.  There  was  a  natural  air  of  authority 
about  her  which  caused  the  men  to  be  in  no 
way  srurprised  when  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  departing  early  in  the  morning  for 
Dyea,  on  business,  engaging  Phillips  to  act  as 
her  carrier  over  the  Pass  to  Sheep  Gamp  where 
he  had  his  headquarters.  They  parted  there 
and  Pierce  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  bro- 
thers McCaskey  with  whom  he  had  been  work- 
ing since  his  arrival  in  the  country.  He  ha<l 
given  Jim,  the  younger,  u  t'housand  dollars  to 
deposit  in  Dyea  for  him  but  finds  Jim  in  bed 
with  a  broken  head,  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  .robbers  on  the  way.  Explanations  of  the 
Incident  wTiich  has  lost  Pierce  all  his  savings 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  armed 
deputies  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  who  hail 
Joe  and  Jim  McCaskey  and  Phillips  away  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of  rice,  which  bag  is 
di8Covere<l    in    their    tent. 

OHAP']  ER    IV. 

THE  stor,y  of  the  first  trial  at  Sheep 
Camp  is  an  old  one,  but  it  differs 
with  every  telling.  In  the  hectic 
hurry  of  that  gold-rush  many  incidents 
were  immediately  forgotten ;  such  salient 
facts  as  did  survive  were  deeply  col- 
>ured,  for  those  were  colourful  days. 
That  first  trial  marked  an  epoch  in  early 
Y'ukon  history,  for,  although  its  true 
significance  was  unsensed  at  the  time,  it 
really  was  the  dawn  of  common  honesty  on 
the  Chilkoot  and  the  Chilkat  trails,  the  first 
move  towards  the  disruption  of  organised 
outlawry.  A  bitter  fight  it  was,  too,  ending 
only  in  the  tragic  death  of  Soapy  Smith 
md  the  flight  of  his  notorious  henchmen. 
Although  the  circumstances  of  the  Sheep 
Camp  demonstration  now  seem  shocking, 
they   did  not   seem  so   at   the  time;    thev 


served  a  larger  purpose  than  was  first  ap- 
parent. Not  only  did  theft  become  an  un- 
profitable and  an  uninteresting  occupation 
thereafter,  but  also  the  men  who  shaped  a 
code  and  drew  first  blood  in  defence  of  it 
experienced  a  beneficial  reaction  and  learned 
to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime — no  easy 
lesson  to  learn  where  life  runs  hot  and 
where  might  is  right. 

The  meeting  was  in  session,  and  it  had 
been  harangued  into  a  dangerous  frame  of 
mind  when  Pierce  Phillips  and  the  two  Mc- 
Caskeys  were  led  before  it.  A  statement  by 
the  leader  of  the  posse,  corroborated  by  the 
owner  of  the  missing  sack  of  rice,  roused 
the  audience  to  a  fury.  Even  while  these 
stories  were  being  told  there  came  other  men 
who  had  identified  property  of  theirs  among 
the  provision  piles  inside  the  McCaskey  tent. 
When  they,  too,  had  made  their  reports  the 
crowd  began  to  seethe ;  there  were  demands 
for  a  speedy  trial  and  a  swift  vengeance. 

These  demands  found  loudest  echo 
among  the  outlaw  element,  for  which  Lucky 
P>road  had  acted  as  mouthpiece.  Although 
the  members  of  that  band  were  unknown — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  knew  his  neigh- 
bour— nevertheless,  it  was  true  that  there 
was  an  organisation  of  crooks,  that  a  strong 
bond  of  understanding  existed  among  them. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  of  suspicion  had 
been  turned  away  from  them,  now  that  a 
herring  had  been  dragged  across  the  trail, 
their  obstructive  tactics  ended,  and  they, 
too,  became  noisy  in  their  clamour  that 
justice  be  done. 

The  meeting  was  quickly  organised  along 
formal  lines,  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  meeting.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee — he  constituted 
himself  chairman  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  first  nominated — made  a  ringing 
speech  in  which  he  praised  his  honesty,  his 
fairness  and  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  He 
complimented  the  miners  for  their  acumen 
in  selecting  for  such  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility a  man  of  his  distinguished  quali- 
fications. It  was  plain  that  he  l:>elieved 
they  had  chosen  wisely.  Then,  having  in- 
quired the  names  of  his  committee-men,  he 
likewise  commended  them  in  glowing  terms, 
although  of  course  he  could  not  praise  them 
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quite  as  unstintedly  as  he  had  praised  him- 
self. Still,  he  spoke  well  of  them,  and  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  so  long  as  affairs  were 
left  in  his  hands  Justice  would  be  safe- 
guarded, and  the  rights  of  this  miserable, 
cringing  trio  of  thieves  would  be  protected, 
albedt  killing,  in  his  judgment,  was  too  mild 
a  punishment  for  persons  of  their  calibre. 

"  Hear,  hear  !"  yelled  the  mob. 

Pierce  Phillips  listened  to  this  speech 
with  a  keenly  j)ersonal  and  yet  a  peculiarly 
detached  interest.  The  situation  struck  him 
as  unreal,  grotesque,  and  the  whole  proce- 
dure as  futile.  Under  other  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  grimly  amusing;  now  he 
was  uncomfortably  aware  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  that.  There  was  no  law  what- 
ever in  the  land  save  the  will  of  these  men ; 
in  their  hands  lay  life  or  death,  exoneration 
or  infamy.  He  searched  the  faces  round 
about  him,  but  could  find  signs  neither  of 
friendship  nor  of  sympathy.  This  done,  he 
looked  everywhere  for  a  glimpse  of  a 
woman's  straw-coloured  hair,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  discover  that  the  Countess  Corteau 
was  not  in  the  audience.  Doubtless  she  had 
left  for  Dyea,  and  was  already  some  dis- 
tance down  the  trail.  He  breathed  more 
easily,  for  he  did  not  wish  her  to  witness 
his  humiliation;  her  presence  would  have 
added  to  his  embarrassment. 

The  prosecution's  case  was  quickly  made, 
and  it  was  a  strong  one.  Even  yet  the  damn- 
ing trickle  of  rice  grains  could  be  traced 
through  the  moss  and  mdre  directly  to  the 
door  of  the  prisoners'  tent;  the  original 
package,  identified  positively  by  its  owner, 
was  put  in  evidence.  This  in  itself  was 
enough.  Testimony  from  the  other  men  who 
had  likewise  recovered  merchandise  they 
had  missed  and  mourned  merely  strength- 
ened the  case  and  further  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  citizens. 

From  the  first  there  had  never  been  a 
doubt  in  Phillips's  mind  that  the  McCas- 
keys  were  guilty.  The  facts  offered  in  evi- 
dence served  only  to  explain  certain  things 
which  had  puzzled  him  at  various  times; 
nevertheless,  his  indignation  and  his  con- 
tempt for  them  was  tempered  with  regrets, 
for  he  could  not  but  remember  that  they 
had  befriended  him.  It  was,  of  course,  im- 
perative that  he  establish  his  own  innocence, 
but  he  determined  that  in  doing  so  he  would 
prejudice  their  case  as  little  as  possible. 
That  was  no  more  than  the  merest  loyalty. 

When  it  came  time  to  hear  the  defence, 
the  McCaskeys  stared  at  Pierce  coolly ; 
therefore  he  climbed  to  the  tent  platform 
and  faced  his  accusers. 


He  made  known  his  name,  his  birthplace, 
the  ship  which  had  borne  him  north.  He 
told  how  he  had  landed  at  Dyea,  how  he 
had  lost  his  last  dollar  at  the  gambling 
table,*  how  he  had  appealed  to  the  McCas- 
key  boys,  and  how  they  had  given  him  shel- 
ter. That  chance  association,  he  took  pains 
to  explain,  had  continued,  but  had  never 
ripened  into  anything  more,  anything  closer. 
It  was  in  nowise  a  partnership;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him.  Inasmuch  as  the 
rice  had  been  stolen  during  the  previous 
night,  he  argued  that  he  could  have  had 
no  hand  in  the  theft  for  he  had  spent  the 
night  in  Linderman,  which  fact  he  offered 
to  prove  by  two  witnesses. 

''  Produce  them  !"  ordered  the  chairman. 

"  One  of  them  is  still  at  Linderman,  the 
other  was  here  in  Sheep  Camp  an  hour  ago. 
She  has  probably  started  for  Dyea  by  this 
time." 

**  A  woman?" 

''  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  her  across.'' 

"  What  is  her  name  " 

Phillips  hesitated.  "  The  Countess  Cour- 
teau,"  said  he. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  interest,  the 
members  of  the  committee  conferred  with 
each  other. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you've  got 
a  titled  witness?"  the  self-appointed  spokes- 
man inquired.  His  face  wore  a  smile  of 
disbelief,  and  when  the  prisoner  flushed  and 
nodded  the  man  called  out  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd. 

"Countess  Courteau  !"  There  was  no 
answer.  "  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  know 
the  Countess  Courteau?','  he  inquired. 

His  question  was  greeted  by  a  general 
laugh. 

''  Don't  let  him  kid  you,"  cried  a  derisive 
voice. 

"  Never  heard  of  her,  but  I  met  four 
kings  last  night,"  yelled  another. 

"  Call  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury,*' 
shouted  still  a  third. 

"Countess  Courteau!"  repeated  the 
chairman,  using  his  hand  for  a  megaphone. 

The  cry  was  taken  up  by  other  throats. 
"Countess  Courteau  !  Countess  Courteau  !" 
they  mocked.  "  Come,  Countess !  Nice 
Countess  !  Pretty  Countess  !"  There  was 
a  ribald  note  to  this  mockery,  which  caused 
Phillips's  eyes  to  glow. 

"  She  and  the  Count  have  just  left  the 
palace.  Let's  get  along  with  the  hangin'," 
one  shrill  voice  demanded. 

"  You  won't  hang  me  !"  Phillips  retorted 
angrily. 
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"  Be  not  so  sure,"  taunted  the  acting 
judge.  **  Inasmuch  as  your  Countess  ap- 
pears to  be  constituted  of  that  thin  fabric 
of  which  dreams  are  made;  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  such  animal " 

"  Hoi'  up  !"  came  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge. "  M'sieu  Jodge!"  It  was  the  big 
French  Canadian  whom  Pierce  had  met  on 
the  crest  of  the  divide ;  he  came  forward 
now  pushing  his  resistless  way  through  the 
audience.  "Wat  for  you  say  dere  ain't 
nobody  by  dat  name,  eh?"  He  turned  his 
back  to  the  committee  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  "  Wat  for  you  h'ack  lak  dis, 
anyhow  ?  By  gosh,  I  heard  'bout  dis  lady  ! 
She's  ol'-timer,  lak  me." 

"  Well,  trot  her  out.     Where  is  she?" 

"  She's  on  her  way  to  Dyea,"  Pierce  in- 
sisted.    "  She  can't  be  far " 

'Poleon  Doret  was  angry.  "  1  don'  listen 
to  no  woman  be  joke  'bout,  you  hear?  Dis 
boy  spik  true.  He  was  in  Linderman  las* 
night,  for  I  seen  him  on  top  of  Chilkoot 
yesterday  myse'f,  wid  pack  on  his  back  so 
beegasabam." 

"  Do  you  know  the  accused  ?"  queried  the 
spokesman. 

'Poleon  turned  with  a  shrug.  *'  Non  ! 
No  !  But — yes,  I  know  him  leetle  bit.  Any- 
body can  tell  he's  hones'  boy.  By  Gar  ! 
She's  strong  feller,  too — pack  lak  hell  !" 

Pierce  Phillips  was  grateful  for  this  evi- 
dence of  faith,  inconclusive  as  it  was  in 
point  of  law.  He  was  sorry,  therefore,  to 
see  the  Frenchman,  after  replying  shortly, 
impatiently,  to  several  senseless  cross-ques- 
tions, force  his  way  out  of  the  crowd  and 
disappear,  shaking  his  head  and  muttering 
in  manifest  disgust  at  the  temper  of  his 
townsmen. 

Although  one  friend  had  gone,  another 
took  his  place,  a  champion  from  a  wholly 
unsuspected  quarter.  Profiting  by  the  break 
in  the  proceedings  Lucky  Broad  spoke  up. 

"  Frenchy  was  right,  this  kid's  on  the 
square,"  he  declared.  "  I'm  the  gentleman 
who  gathered  his  wheat  at  Dyea — he  fairly 
fed  it  to  me,  like  he  said,  so  I  guess  I'm  ac- 
quainted with  him.  We're  all  assembled 
up  to  mete  out  Justice,  and  Justice  is  going 
to  me  met,  but  say  !  A  sucker  like  this  boy 
wouldn't  know  enough  to  steal !" 

It  was  doubtful  if  this  witness,  well- 
intentioned  as  he  was,  carried  conviction, 
for  although  his  followers  took  their  cue 
from  him  and  applauded  loudly,  their  very 
manifestations  of  faith  aroused  suspicion 
among  the  honest  men  present. 

One  of  the  latter,  red-faced  and  square- 
shouldered,  thrust  a  determined  countenance 


close  to  Broads  and  cried  angrily  :  "  Is  that 
so?  Well,, I'm  for  hangin'  anybody  you 
lx)ost  !"  This  sentiment  met  with  such  in- 
stantaneous second  that  the  confidenoe-man 
withdrew  precipitately. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  gave  in 
with  an  airy  gesture.  ''  But  take  it  from 
me  you're  a  bunch  of  bo<ibs.  Hangin'  ain't 
a  nice  game,  and  the  guy  that  hollers  loudest 
for  it  is  usually  the  one  that  needs  it  \vorst." 
It  took  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  to  bring  the  meeting  to  order  so 
that  the  (hearing  could  be  resumed. 

Phillips  went  on  with  his  story  and  told 
of  spending  the  night  with  Tom  Linton, 
then  of  his  return  to  Sheep  Camp  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  savings. 
Corroboration  of  this  misfortune  he  left  to 
the  oral  testimony  of  the  two  brothers 
McCaskey  and  to  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  Jim's  bandaged  head. 

While  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  given 
a  simple,  straightforward  account  of  him- 
self which  would  establish  his  innocence, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  applied  to  the  theft  of 
the  sack  of  rice,  he  was  uncomfortably 
aware  that  evidence  of  systematic  pilfering 
had  been  introduced,  and  that  he  had  not 
met  it  except  indirectly.  His  proof  seemed 
good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far, 
and  he  believed  it  all  too  likely  that  his 
hearers  still  considered  him  an  accomplice, 
at  the  best. 

Jim  McCaskey  was  next  called,  and 
Pierce  made  way  for  him  The  younger 
brother  made  a  poor  start,  but  he  warmed 
up  to  his  own  defence,  gaining  confidence 
and  ease  as  he  talked. 

In  the  first  place,  both  he  and  Joe  were 
innocent  of  this  outrageous  charge — as  in- 
nocent as  unborn  babes — and  this  air  of 
suspicion  was  like  to  smother  them.  This 
he  declared  upon  his  honour.  The  evidence 
was  strong,  he  admitted,  but  it  was  purely 
circumstantial,  and  he  proposed  to  explain 
it  away.  He  proposed  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
letting  the  blame  fall  w^here  it  would,  and 
leaving  the  verdict  entirely  up  to  his  hearers. 
Joe  would  substantiate  his  every  statement. 
It  wasi  quite  true  that  he  and  his  brother 
had  been  gt)od  Samaritans  ;  they  had  opened 
their  doors  and  taken  in  this  young  man 
when  he  was  hungry  and  homeless,  but  that 
was  their  habit.  They  had  fed  him,  they 
had  shared  their  blankets  with  him,  they 
had  helped  him  in  a  thousand  ways,  not 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  themselves. 
Why,  only  on  the  day  before  the  speaker 
himself  had  volunteered  to  take  the  young 
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man's  earnings  to  Dyea  for  safekeeping, 
thereby  letting  himself  in  for  an  unmerci- 
ful mauling,  and  suffering  a  semi- fractured 
skull,  'the  marks  of  which  would  doubtless 
stay  with  him  for  a  long  time. 

Phillips  had  left  camp  early  the  previous 
morning,  to  be  sure,  and  he  had  not  come 
home  until  an  hour  or  two  ago,  but  where 
he  had  gone,  how  he  had  occupied  himself 
during  'his  absence,  where  he  had  spent  the 
night,  of  gourse,  the  speaker  had  no  way  of 
knowing.  Phillips  was  often  absent  at 
nig'ht ;  he  came  and  he  went  at  all  hours,  and 
neither  Joe  nor  the  witness  ever  questioned 
him,  believing  his  statements  that  he  was 
packing  for  hire.  Neither  his  brother  nor 
he  had  ever  seen  that  sack  of  rice  until  it 
was  uncovered  by  the  posse,  and  as  for  the 
other  plunder,  it  was  all  part  and  parcel  of 
an  outfit  which  their  guest  had  been  assem- 
bling for  some  time.  They  supposed,  of 
course,  that  he  had  bought  it,  bit  by  bit, 
with  his  earnings. 

Pierce  Phillips  listened  in  speechless 
amazement,  scarcely  believing  his  own  ears, 
while  Jim  McCaskey  struck  the  fetters  from 
his  own  and  his  brother's  limbs  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  Pierce's.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  such  a  story  could  carry  w^eight, 
but  from  all  indications  it  did.  When  Joe 
McCaskey  took  the  centre  of  the  stage  and 
glibly  corroborated  his  brother's  statements, 
Pierce  interrupted  him  savagely  only  to  be 
warned  that  he'd  better  be  silent. 

"  That's  all  we've  got  to  say,"  concluded 
the  elder  of  the  precious  pair  when  he  had 
finished.  "You  can  judge  for  yourselves 
who  did  the  stealing.  Jim  and  I've  got  all 
the  grub  we  want;  this  fellow  hasn't  any." 

''  Have  you  anything  to  say  for  your- 
self?" The  chairman  addressed  himself  to 
Phillips.    , 

"  I  have."  Pearce  again  took  the  stand. 
''  You're  making  a  great  mistake,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "  These  men  have  lied;  they're 
trying  to  save  themselves  at  my  expense. 
I've  told  you  everything,  now  I  demand 
that  you  wait  to  hear  the  Countess  Courteau 
or  Mr.  Linton.  They'll  prove  where  I  spent 
last  night,  at  least." 

''Mr.  Chairman!"  A  stranger  claimed 
general  attention.  "  I've  listened  to  the  evi- 
dence and  it's  strong  enough  for  me.  That 
grub  didn't  get  up  and  walk  away  by  it- 
sel  f ;  somebody  took  it.  Grub  is  more  than 
grub  in  this  country,  more  than  money ;  it's 
a  man's  life,  that's  what  it  is.  Now  then, 
the  McCaskey 's  had  an  outfit  when  they 
landed;  thev  didn't  need  to  steal,  but  this 
fellow,  the  dirty  ingrate,  he  hadn't  a  pound. 
I  don't  swallow  his  countess  story,   and  I 


don't  care  a  hoot  where  he  was  last  night. 
Let's  decide  first  what  punishment  a  thief 
gets,  then  let's  give  it  to  him." 

"  Hear  !  hear  !"  came  the  cry. 

"  Hanging  is  good  enough  for  thieves," 
shouted  the  choleric  individual  who  had  so 
pointedly  made  known  his  distrust  of 
Lucky  Broad.      "  I  say   stretch   'em." 

"Right!" 

"  Let's  make  an  example  !" 

"Hang  him!"  There  rose  a  hoarse 
chorus  of  assent  to  this  suggestion,  where- 
upon the  chairman  stepf>ed  forward. 

"  All  those  in  favour  of  hanging — "  hf 
began.  But  again  he  was  interrupted  by 
'Pqleon  Doret,  who  once  more  bored  his 
way  into  the  crowd,  crying  : 

"Wait!  I  got  somet'ing  to  say."  He 
was  breathing  heavily,  as  if  from  a  con- 
siderable exertion,  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  face,  his  eyes  were  flashing.  He 
vaunted  lightly  to  the  platform,  then  flung 
out  his  long  arms  crying:  ''You  h'ack  lak 
crazee  mans.  W'at  talk  is  dis  'bout  hang- 
in'?     You  ain't  wild  hanimals  !" 

The  red -faced  advocate  of  the  noose  who 
had  spoken  a  moment  before  answered  him 
in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  I  paid  hard  money  for  my  grub,  and 
I've  packed  every  pound  of  it  on  my  back. 
You  can  take  a  man's  life  by  stealing  his 
matches  the  same  as  by  shooting  him.  I 
want  to  see  thieves  on  the  end  of  the  rope  !" 

Doret  bent  down  to  him.  "  All  rig'ht, 
m'sieu,!  You  want  blood ;  we  give  it  to 
you.  Bring  on  dat  rope;  I'll  put  it  on  dis 
boy's  neck  if  you'll  do  de  pullin'.  For  me, 
I  ain't  care  'bout  killin'  nobody,  but  you — 
you're  brave  man.  You  hang  on  tight  w'ik 
dis  boy  he  keeck,  an'  strangle,  an'  grow 
black  in  de  face.  It's  goin'  mak'  you  fet^l 
good  all  over !" 

"  Rats  !     /  won't  do  the  trick,  but " 

"  Somebody  mus'  do  de  pullin  '."  'Po- 
leon  grinned.  "  He  ain't  goin'  hang  him- 
se'f.  Mebbe  you  got  pardner  w'at  lak  give 
you  hand,  eh?"  He  raised  his  head  and 
laughed  at  the  crowd.  "  Messieurs,  you  see 
how  'tis.  It  tak'  brave  man  to  hang  a 
feller,  lak  dis.  Someday  policeman's  goin' 
come  along  an'  say  :  '  By  Gar,  I  been  look- 
in'  for  you  long  tam.  De  new  Jodge  at 
Dyea  he  tell  me  you  murder  a  boy  at  Sheep 
Camp.  S'pose  you  come  wit'  me  an'  do 
little  hangin'  yourse'f.'  No,  messieurs! 
We  ain't  hinjuns;  we're  good,  sensible 
peoples,  di" 

A  member  of  the  committee,  one  who  had 
hitherto  acted  a  passive  part,  now  stepped 
forward. 
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"  Frenchy  has  put  it  right,"  he  acknow- 
ledged. "  We'll  have  courts  in  this  country 
some  day,  and  we'll  have  to  answer  to  them. 
Miners'  law  is  all  right,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  I  won't  be  a  party  to  a  murder.  That's 
what  this  would  be,  murder.  If  you're 
going  to  talk  hanging,  you  can  take  me  off 
of  your  committee." 

Lucky  Broad  uttered  a  yelp  of  encour- 
agement. ''  Hangin'  sounds  better 'n  it 
feels,"  he  declared.  "Think  it  over,  you 
family  men.  When  you  make  your  stakes 
and  go  home,  little  Johnny's  going  to  climb 
on  to  your  knee  and  say  :  '  Papa,  tell  me 
why  you  hung  that  man  at  Sheep  Camp,' 
and  you'll  say,  '  Why,  son,  we  hung  him 
because  he  stole  a  sack  of  rice.'  Like  hell 
you  will  !" 

'Poleon  Doret  regained  public  attention 
by  saying,  "Messieurs !  I  got  s'prise  for 
you."  He  lifted  himself  to  his  toes  and 
called  loudly  over  the  heads  of  the  assem- 
bled citizens  :  "  Dis  way,  madame."  From 
the  direction  he  was  looking  there  came 
a  swiftly  moving  figure,  the  figure  of  a 
tall  woman  with  straw-gold  hair.  Men 
gave  way  before  her.  She  hurried  straight 
to  the  tent  platform,  where  'Poleon  leaned 
down,  took  her  beneath  her  arms  and 
swung  her  lightly  beside  him.  "  Madame, 
de  Countess  Courteau,"  he  announced, 
then  with  a  flourish  he  swept  off  his  knitted 
cap  and  bowed  to  the  newcomer.  To  those 
beneath  him  he  cried  sharply  :  "Tak'  off 
dose  hat,  or  I  tak'  dem  off." 

The  countess,  too,  evidently  had  made 
haste,  for  she  was  breathing  deeply.  She 
flashed  a  smile  at  Pierce  Phillips,  then 
said,  so  that  all  could  hear : 

"  I  understand  you  accuse  this  young 
man  of  stealing  something  last  night. 
Well,  he  was  in  Linderman.  He  brought 
me  over  to-day." 

"  We  don't  care  so  much  about  the  rice ; 
this  stealing  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,"  a  bystander  explained. 

"  True.  But  the  rice  was  stolen  last 
night,  wasn't  it  ?  The  man  who  stole  it 
probably  stole  the  other  stuff." 

''They're  two  to  one,"  Pierce  told  her. 
''  They're  trying  to  saw  it  off  on  me." 

The  countess  turned  and  stared  at  the 
McCaskey  brothers,  who  met  her  look  de- 
fiantly. ■'"Ba:h!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
haven't  heard  the  evidence,   for  I  was  on 

my    way    to    Dyea    when    Mr. "       She 

glanced  inquiringly  at  'Poleon. 

He  bowed  again.  "Doret,"  said  he. 
"  Napoleon   Doret." 


" — when  Mr.  Doret  overtook  me,  but 
I'm  willing  to  wager  my  life  that  this  boy 
isn't  a  thief."  Again  she  smiled  at  Phil- 
lips, and  he  experienced  a  tumult  of  con- 
flicting emotions.  Never  had  he  seen  a 
woman  like  this  one;  one  who  radiated 
such  strength,  such  confidence,  such  power. 
She  stood  there  like  a  goddess,  a  splendid 
creature  fashioned  of  snow  and  gold ;  she 
dominated  the  assembly.  He  was  embar- 
rassed that  she  should  find  him  in  this 
predicament,  shamed  that  she  should  be 
foix:ed  to  come  to  his  assistance;  neverthe- 
less, he  was  thrilled  at  her  ready  respoi^. 
It  was  the  elder  McCaskey  who  next 
claimed  attention, 

"  We've  made  our  spiel,"  he  began,  then 
he  launched  into  a  repetition  of  his  former 
statements  of  fact. 

The  countess  stepped  to  Pierce's  side,  in- 
quiring quickly  :  "  What  is  this,  a  joke?" 

"  I  thought  so  at  first,  but  it  looks  as  if 
I'll  be  cutting  figure  eights  on  the  end  of  a 
tent- rope." 

"  What  makes  them  think  you  did  the 
stealing?" 

''  The    McCaskey s  swear    I    did.       You 

see,  I  had  no  outfit  of  my  own " 

"  Are  you  broke?" 

'' N — ^no  !  I  wasn't  yesterday.  I  am 
now."  In  a  few  sentences  Pierce  made 
known  the  facts  of  his  recent  loss,  and 
pointed  to  Jim  McCaskey 's  bandaged 
head.  ■. 

When  the  elder  brother  had  concluded 
the  countess  again  addressed  the  meeting 
"  You  men  take  it  for  granted  that  Phil- 
lips did  the  stealing  because  he  needed 
grub,"  said  she.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
v.'asn't  broke,   he  had  a  thousand  dollars, 

and " 

"  Say  !  W*ho  hired  you  to  argue  this 
case?"  It  was  Jim  McCaskey  speaking. 
He  had  edged  his  way  forward,  and  was 
scowling  darkly  at  the  woman.  "  What's 
the  idea,  anyhow?  Are  you  struck  on  this 
kid?" 

The  Countess  Courteau  eyed  her  interro- 
gator coolly,  her  cheeks  maintained  their 
even  colouring,  her  eyes  were  as  icy-blue  as 
ever.  It  was  plain  that  she  was  in  no  wise 
embarrassed  by  his  insinuation. 

Very  quietly  she  said:  "I'll  tell  you 
whether  X  am  if  you'll  tell  me  who  got  his 
thousand  dollars?  Was  it  your  brother?'^ 
Jim  McCaskey  recoiled,  his  face  whitened. 
"  Who  hit  vou  over  the  head?"  the  woman 
persisted.    '"  Did  he?" 

"  That's  none  of  your  business,"  Jim 
shouted.      "  I  want   to  know   what  you're 
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doing  in  this  case.     You  say  the  kid  was 
.in    Linderman    last    night.      Well,    I    say 

you're   a .      How    d'you   know  he   was 

there?     How   d'you  know   he  didn't  steal 
that  rice  before  he  left,  for  that  matter?" 

"  I  know  he  was  in  Linderman  because 
'I  was  with  him." 

"With  him?  All  night?"  The  speaker 
.grinned  insultingly. 

"  Yes,  all  night.  I  slept  in  the  same 
tent  with  him,  and " 

"  Now,  I've  got  your  number,"  the 
younger  McCaskey  cried  in  triumph. 

"  Bah  !"  The  countess  shrugged  uncon- 
cernedly. "  As  for  the  rice  being  stolen 
before  he " 

"'Countess,'  ha!"  Jim  burst  forth 
again.  ''  Swell  countess,  you  are  !  The 
.'Dyea  dance-halls  are  full  of  '  countesses  ' 
like  you — counting  i)ercentage  checks. 
Boys,  who  are  you  going  to  believe  ?  She 
slept  all  night " 

McCaskey  got  no  further,  for  with  a  cry 
of  rage  Pierce  Phillips  set  his  muscles  and 
landed  upon  him.  It  was  a  mighty  blow, 
and  it  found  lodgment  upon  the  side  of 
its  victim's  face. 

Jim  McCaskey  went  down  and  his  as- 
sailant, maddened  completely  by  the  feel 
•of  his  enemy  flesh,  lunged  forward  to 
stamp  him  beneath  his  heels.  But  stout 
arms  seized  him,  bodies  inter\'ened,  and  he 
was  hurled  backward.  A  shout  arose, 
there  was  a  general  scramble  for  t5ie  raised 
platform.     There  were  yells  of  : 

''  Shame!" 

"  Hang  on  to  him!" 

"  Stretch   him   up!" 

"  Dirty  ingrate  !" 

Phillips  fought  with  desperation,  his 
struggles  caused  the  structure  to  creak  and 
•fio  strain,  men  piled  over^  it  and  joined  in  the 
fight.  He  was  whining  and  sobbing  in  his 
•fury. 

Meanwhile,  ready  hands  had  rescued 
Jim  from  the  trampling  feet  and  held  his 
limp  body  erect. 

It  was  the  clarion  call  of  the  Countess 
Courteau  whiqh  first  made  itself  heard 
above  the'  din.  She  had  climbed  to  the 
railing  and  was  poised  there  with  one  arm 
outflung,  a  quivering  finger  levelled  at  Jim 
McCaskey 's  head. 

"Look!''  she  cried.  "Look,  men — at 
Ms  head!  There's  proof  that  he's  been 
'lying!"  The  victim  of  the  assault  had 
lost  his  cap  in  the  scuffle,  and  with  it  had 


gone  the  bandage  His  head  was  bare 
now,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  showed  no 
matted  hair,  no  cut,  no  bruise,  no  swel- 
ling. It  was  in  fact  a  perfectly  normal, 
healthy,    well-preserved   cranium. 

Phillips  ceased  his  struggles,  he  passed 
a  shaking  hand  over  his  eyes  to  clear  his 
vision;  his  captors  released  him  and 
crowded  closed  to  Jim  McCaskey,  by  this 
time  showing  tihe  first  signs  of  returning 
consciousness. 

"  He  told  you  he  was  held  up — that  his 
skull  was  cracked,  didn't  he?"  The 
countess  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
unrestrainedly.  "  My  !  But  you  men  are 
fools  !  Now  then,  who  do  you  suppose  got 
young  Phillips's  money  ?  Use  your  wits, 
men." 

There  was  a  great  craning  of  necks,  then 
a  momientary  hush,  and  Jim  McCaskey 
rolled  his  head  loosely.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  stared  wildly  about. 

The  countess  bent  down  toward  him, 
and  now  her  cheeks  had  grown  white,  her 
blue  eyes  were  flaming. 

'*  Well,  my  man,"  she  cried  in  a  shak- 
ing voice.  "  Now  you  know  what  kind  of 
a  woman  I  am.  *  Counting  percentage 
checks, '  eh  ?"  She  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
reaching  out  and  throttling  him  with  her 
long,  strong  fingers.  "  Let's  see  you  and 
your  precious  brother  do  a  little  counting. 
Count  out  a  thousand  dollars  for  this  boy. 
Quick!" 

It  was  'Poleon  Doret  who  searched  Che 
palsied  victim.  While  other  hands  re- 
strained the  older  brother,  he  went  through 
the  younger  one,  and  having  done  so 
handed  Pierce  Phillips  a  bulky  envelope 
addressed  in  the  latter's  handwriting. 

Phillips  made  a  hasty  examination,  then 
nodded. 

The  countess  turned  once  more  to  the 
crowd.  '^  I  move  that  you  apologise  to  Mr. 
Phillips.  Are  you  game?"  Her  question 
met  with  a  yell  of  approval.  "  Now, 
then,  there's  a  new  case  on  the  docket, 
and  the  charge  is  highway  robbery.  Are 
you  ready  to  vote  a  verdict?"  Her  face 
was  set,   her  eyes  still  flashed. 

"  Guilty  !"  came  with  a  roar. 

"Very  well.  Hang  the  ruffians  if  vou 
feel  like  it!"' 

She  leaped  down  from  her  vantage-point, 
and  without  a  word,  without  a  glance  be- 
hind her,  left  the  tent  and  set  out  along  the 
Dyea  trail. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LOOKED  kind  of  salty  for  a  spell, 
didn't  it?"  The  grizzled  leader 
of  the  posse,  he  who  had  effected 
the  capture  of  the  thieves,  was  speaking  to 
Pierce.  "  Well,  I'm  due  for  a  private 
apology.  I  hope  you  cherish  no  hard  feel- 
ings, eh?" 

''  None  whatever,  sir.  I'm  only  too 
glad  to  get  out  whole  and  get  my  money 
back.  It  was  quite  an  experience."  Al- 
ready Phillips's  mind  had  ranged  the  events 
of  the  last  crowded  hour  into  some  sort  of 
order;  his  fancy  had  tinged  them  with  a 
glamour  already  turning  rosy  with  romance, 
and  he  told  himself  that  his  thrills  had 
been  worth  their  price. 

"  Luckv  that  woman  showed  up.  Who 
is  she?" 

Phillips  shook  his  head.  In  his  turn  he 
inquired  :  '*  W^hat  are  vou  going  to  do  with 
the  McCaskeys?" 

The  face  of  the  older  man  hardened. 
"  I  don't  know.  This  talk  about  hangin' 
makes  me  weary.  I'd  hang  'em;  I'd  kick 
a  bar'l  out  from  under  either  of  'em.  IVe 
done  such  things,  and  never  had  any  bad 
dreams." 

But  it  was  plain  that  the  sentiment 
favouring  such  epctreme  punishmient  had 
changed,  for  a  suggestion  was  made  to  flog 
the  thieves  and  send  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. This  met  with  instant  response.  A 
motion  was  put  to  administer  forty  lashes, 
and  it  was  carried  with  a  whoop. 

Preparations  to  execute  the  sentence  were 
immediately  instituted,  a  scourge  was  pre- 
pared by  wiring  nine  heavy  leather  thongs 
to  a  whip-handle,  the  platform  was  cleared, 
and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  man  to  adminis- 
ter the  punishment.  Some  delay  ensued  at 
this  point;,  finally  a  burly  fellow  volun- 
teered, climbed  to  the  stage,  and  removed 
his  canvas  coat. 

Since  the  younger  MoGaskey  appeared 
to  be  still  somewihat  dazed  from  the  rough 
handling  he  had  suffered,  his  brother  was 
thrust  forward.  The  latter  was  stripped 
to  the  waist,  his  wrists  were  firmly  bound, 
then  trussed  up  to  one  of  the  stout  end- 
poles  of  the  tent  frame,  which,  skeleton - 
like,  stood  over  the  platform.  This  done, 
the  committee  fell  back,  and  the  wielder 
of  the  whip  stepped  forward 

The  crowd  had  watched  these  grim  pre- 
parations intently;  it  became  quite  silent 
now.  The  hour  was  growing  late,  the  day 
had  been  overcast,  and  a  damp  ohill  that 
searched  the  marrow  was  settling  as  the 
short  afternoon  drew  to  a  close.     The  pri- 


soner's naked  body  showed  very  white  be- 
neath his  shock  of  coal-black  hair,  his  flesih 
seemed  tender  and  the  onlookers  stared  at 
it  in  fascination. 

Joe  McCaskey  was  a  man  of  nerve;  he 
held  himself  erect,  there  was  defiance  in 
the  gaze  which  he  levelled  at  the  faces 
below  him.  But  his  brother  Jim  was  not 
made  of  such  stern  stuff — he  was  the 
meaner,  the  more  cowardly  of  the  pair — 
and  these  methodical  preparations,  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  own  approaching  ordeal,  bred 
in  Ihim  a  desperate  panic.  The  sight  of, 
his  brother's  flesh  bared  to  the  bite  of  the 
lash  brought  home  to  him  the  horrifying 
significance  of  a  flogging,  and  then  as  if 
to  emphasise  that  significance  the  execu- 
tioner gave  his  cat-o'-nine  tails  a  practice 
swing.  As  the  lashes  hissed  through  the 
air,  the  victim  at  the  post  stiffened  rigidly, 
but  his  brother,  outside  the  enclosure, 
writhed  in  his  tracks  and  uttered  a  faint 
moan.  Profiting  by  the  inattention  of  his 
captors,  Jim  McCaskey  summoned  his 
strength,  and  with  the  super-strength  of  des- 
peration wrenched  him.self  free.  Hands 
grasped  at  him  as  he  bolted,  bodies  barred 
his  way,  but  he  bore  them  down;  before 
rhe  meaning  of  the  commotion  had  dawned 
upon  the  crowd  at  last  he  had  fought  his 
way  out,  and  was  speeding  down  the  street. 
But  fleet-footed  men  were  at  his  heels,  a 
roar  of  rage  burst  from  the  mob,  and  is  a 
body  it  took  up  the  chase.  Down  the 
stumpy,  muddy  trail  went  the  pursuit,  and 
every  command  to  halt  spurred  the  fleeing 
man  to  swifter  flight.  Cabin  doors  opened, 
people  came  running  from  their  tents,  some 
tried  to  fling  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
escaping  criminal ;  packers  toiling  up  the 
trail  heard  the  approaching  clamour,  shook 
off  their  burdens  and  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  oncoming  figure.  But  Jim  dodged 
them  all.  Failing  in  their  attempt  to  inter- 
cept him,  these  newcomers  joined  the  chase, 
and  the  fugiti\-e,  once  the  first  frenzy  of 
excitement  had  died  in  him,  heard  their 
footsteps  gaining  on  him.  He  was  stark 
mad  b)'  now ;  black  terror  throttled  him. 
Then  someone  fired  a  shot.  That  shot  was 
followed  by  others  then  came  a  scattered 
fusillade,  and  with  a  mighty  leap  Jim 
McCaskey  fell.  He  collapsed  in  mid-air; 
he  was  quite  dead  when  his  pursuers 
reached  him. 

Mob  spirit  is  a  peculiar  thing;  its 
vagaries  are  diflScult  to  explain  or  to  ana- 
lyse. Some  trivial  occurrence  may  com- 
pletely destroy  its  temper,  or  again  merely 
serve  to  harden  it  and  give  it  edge.     In 
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this  instance  the  escape,  the  flight,  tlie 
short,  swift,  pursuit  and  its  tragic  ending 
had  the  effect,  not  of  sobering  the  assem- 
bled citizens  of  iS'heep  Camp,  not  of  satis- 
fying their  long- slumbering  rage,  but  of 
inflaming  it,  of  intoxicating  them  to  a 
state  of  insane  triumph.  Like  the  Paris 
mobs  that  followed  shouting  in  the  wake 
of  the  tumbrels  bound  for  the  guillotine, 
these  men  came  trooping  back  to  the  scene 
of  execution,  and  as  they  came  they  bel- 
lowed hoarsely  and  they  waved  their  arms. 

Men  react  powerfully  to  environment, 
they  put  on  rough  ways  witli  rough 
clothes.  Smooth  pavements,  soap  and  hot 
water,  safety-razors  are  strong  civilising 
agents,  and  a  man  begins  to  revert  in  the 
time  it  takes  his  beard  to  grow.  These  fel- 
lows had  left  the  world  they  knew  behind 
them,  they  were  in  a  world  they  knew  not : 
old  standards  had  fallen,  new  standards 
had  been  reared,  new  values  had  attached 
to  crime,  therefore  they  demanded  that  the 
business  in  hand  go  on.  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Chilkoot  trail. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  descending  whip 
a  howl  went  up — a  merciless  howl,  a  howl 
of  fierce  exultation.  Joe  McCaskey  rocked 
forward  upon  the  balls  of  his  feet,  his 
frame  was  racked  by  a  spasm  of  agony,  he 
strained  at  his  thongs  until  his  shoulder 
muscles  swelled.  The  flesh  of  his  back 
knotted  and  writhed,  livid  streaks  leaped 
out  upon  it  then  turned  crimson  and  began 
to  trickle  blood. 

*'  OneV  roared  the  mob. 

The  wielder  of  the  scourge  swung  his 
weapon  again :  again  the  leather  strips 
wrapped  around  the  victim's  ribs  and  laid 
op)en  their  defenceless  covering. 

"  TwoV 

McCaskey  lunged  forward  then  strained 
backward;  the  tent-frame  creaked  as  he 
pulled  at  it.  His  head  was  drawn  far 
back  between  his  shoulders,  his  face  was 
convulsed  and  his  gums  were  bared  in  a 
skyward  grin.  If  he  uttered  any  sound  it 
was  lost  in  the  uproar. 

''Threer 

It  was  frightful  punishment.  The  man's 
fle.sh  was  being  stripped  from  his  bones. 

''Four!" 

''Fiver' 

The  count  went  on  monotonously,  for 
the  fellow  with  the  whip  swung  slowly, 
putting  his  whole  strength  behind  every 
blow.  When  it  had  climbed  to  eight,  the 
prisoner's  body  was  dripping  with  blood, 
his  trousers-band  was  sodden  with  it. 
When  ten  was  reached  he  hung  suspended 


by  his  wrists,  and  only  a  fierce  involuntary 
muscular  reaction  answered  the  caress  of 
the  nine  lashes. 

Forty  stripes  had  been  voted  as  the 
penalty,  but  'Poleon  Doret  vaulted  to  the 
platform,  seized  the  upraised  whip  and 
tore  it  from  the  executioner's  hand.  He 
turned  upon  the  crowd  a  countenance  white 
with  fury  and  disgu.st. 

"Enough!"  he  shouted.  ''By  Gar! 
You  keel  him  next.  If  you  mus'  w'ip 
somebody,  w'ip  me— dis  feller  is  mos' 
dead."  He  strode  to  the  post  and  with  a 
slash  of  his  hunting-knife  cut  McCaskey 
down. 

This  action  was  greeted  by  an  angry  yell 
of  protest,  there  was  a  rush  toward  the 
platform,  but  'Poleon  was  joined  by  the 
leader  of  the  posse,  who  scrambled  through 
the  press  and  ranged  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  audience.  The  old  man  was 
likewise  satiated  with  this  torture,  his 
face  was  wet  with  sweat,  beneath  his 
drooping  grey  moustache  his  teeth  were  set. 

**  Back  up,  you  hyenas  !"  he  cried 
.shrilly.  "  The  show's  over.  The  man  took 
his  medicine  and  he  took  it  like  a  man. 
He's  had  enough." 

"Gimme  the  whip.  I'll  finisJi  the  job," 
someone  shouted. 

The  former  speaker  bent  forward,  a- 
bristle  with  defiance. 

"  You  try -it !"  he  spat  out.  "  You  touch 
that  whip,  and,  by  heaven,  I'll  kill  you  !" 
He  lent  point  to  this  threat  by  drawing  and 
cocking  his  six-shooter.  "  If  you  men  ain't 
had  enough  blood  for  one  day,  I'll  let  a 
little  more  for  you."  His  words  ended  in 
a   torrent   of   profanity. 

"  aimb  aboard,"  he  shrilled.  ^' Who's 
got  the  guts  to  try?" 

Doret  spoke  to  him  shortly.  "  Dese 
men  ain't  goin'  mak'  no  trouble,  M'sieu." 
With  that  he  turned  his  back,  and,  heedless 
of  the  clamour,  Ix'gan  to  minister  to  the 
bleeding  man.  He  had  provided  himself 
with  a  bottle  of  lotion,  doubtless  some  anti- 
septic snatched  from  the  canvas  drugstore 
down  the  street,  with  this  he  wet  a  hand- 
kerchief, then  he  l>egan  to  wash  McCas- 
key's  lacerated  back.  .  A  member  of  the 
Committe-e  joined  him  in  this  work  ot 
meicy,^  soon  others  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  gradually  the  crowd  began  breaking 
up.  Someone  handed  the  sufferer  a  drink 
of  whisky,  which  revived  him  considerably, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  receive 
iiis  upper  garments  he  was  to  some  extent 
master  of  himself. 
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AGGREGATE    BALANCE    SHEET 

— —    OF   THE 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  30th  September,  1917. 


LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

J^otes    in     circula- 

Coin, bullion,  and 

tion    £499,203    0    0 

cash  balances  . .  £10,581,668 

4 

8 

Deposits,     aecrned 

Australian       Com- 

interest, and   re- 

monwealth  notes 

2,967,888 

10 

0 

Iwite 40.579,001    2    6 

Fiji       Government 

i^l^  ma  fnA     o 

6 

notes     

Notes      of      other 

17,250 

0 

0 

JBills  payable  and  other  liabilities 

' 

(which  include  reserves  held  for 

banks     

331,907 

0 

0 

doubtful  debts  and   amounts  at 

Money      at     abort 

credit  of  investmentJB  fluctuation 

call    in    London 

960,000 

0 

0 

account,  officers'  fidelity  guaran- 

Short    dated     Bri- 

tee    and     provident     fund,     the 

tish      Treasury 

Buckland     fund,     and     amounta 

Bills     

3,000,000 

0 

0 

due    to    other    banks) 

Paid-up  capital   ..       3,904,860    0    0 

7,566,061  17 

2 

Investments — 

British     and 

Reserve     fund      . .      2,800,000    0    0 

Colonial      Gov- 

Profit      and      loss, 

©  r  n  m  e  n  t  se- 

£389,430/8/1; 

curities     . .     . . 

7,414,265 

3 

4 

less       interim 

Municipal     and 

dividend  to  30th 

other    securi- 

June.        1917. 

ties     

724,125 

0 

0 

£97,621/10/.   ....          291.808  18     1 

Due    by    other 

6,996.668  18 

1 

banks    . .     . . 
Bills  receivable  in 

215,131 

15 

4 

, 

£55.640,934  17 

9 

London    and    re- 

Ctontingent    Liabilities- 

mittances   in 

Outstanding      credits,      as      per 

transit 

2,472.708 

1 

6 

contra 

1,512,493     5 

K 

OR  f.aO  fiAX    1A   in 

Advances  under  Government  wheat 

scheme     

524.457  14 

4 

Bills    discounted,    and    loans 

and 

advances  to  customers    . . 

..     25,608,533     8 

7 

Bank   premises    . . 

825,000     0 

0 

£55,640,934  17 

9 

Liabilities      of      customers 

and 

others    on   letters 

of    credit 

ae 

per    contra    . .     . . 

1,512,493    5 

8 

£57,153,428    3 

5 

£57.153,428    3 

5 

Dr.                              PROFIT 

AND  LOSS, 

30th  September,  1917. 

Cr. 

To  interim  dividend  for  quarter 
ended  30th  June,  1917,  at  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  paid  in  terms  of 
Clause  OV.  of  Deed  of  Settlement 
out   of    the    half-year's    profits 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with 
as  follows : — 

To  quarter's  dividend 
to  30th  Sept.,  1917, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  out 
of  the  half-year's 
profits £97,621  10     0 

To      augmentation      of 

the      Reserve      Fund      75,000    0    0 

To      balance      carried 

forward 119,187    8 


£97.621  10    0 


—     291.808  18     1 
'£389.430    8     1 


By    amount    from    last    account    . .  £114,827  16    8 
By     balance    of    half-year's     profits 

after  deducting  rebate  on  current 

bills,   interest  on   deposits,   paying 

note    and    other    taxes,    reducing 

valuation  of    bank    premises,    pro- 
viding    for      bad      and      doubtful 

debts,     and     fluctuations     in     the 

value     of     investment     securities; 

and      including     recoveries     from 

debts     previously     written     off     as 

t>ad 274,602  11     5 


£389,430    8     1 


Dr. 


RESERVE  FUND,    30th  September,    1917. 


fFo  balance £2,875,000 

(Of  which  £750,000  is  invested  in 
British  Government  Securities, 
and  £500,000  in  those  of 
States  where  we  are  repre- 
sented—in all,  £1,250,000.  The 
balance  ifl  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  bank.) 


0    0 


£2,875,000 .  0    0 


By    balance ■■     ..£2,800,000    0    0 

By    amount   from    profit    and    loss         75,000    0    0 

£2,875,000    0    0 


By   balance £2,875,000    0    0 


J.  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  General  Manager.  ALFRED  G.   MILSON, 

W.    E.    80UTHBEDEN,    Chief    Accountant.  HARRINGTON  PALMliR. 

Audited.  22nd  November,  1917. 


Auditors. 
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Joe  McCaskey  accepted  these  attentions 
without  a  word  of  thanks,  without  a  sign 
of  gratitude.  He  appeared  to  be  numbed, 
paralysed  by  the  nervous  shock  he  had 
undergone,  and  yet  he  was  not  paralysed, 
for  his  eyes  were  intensely  alive.  They 
were  wild,  baleful,  his  roving  glance  was 
like  poison  to  the  men  it  fell  upon. 

"  You're  due  to  leave  camp,"  he  was 
told,  **  and  you're  going  to  take  the  first 
boat  from  Dyea.  Is  there  anything  you 
want  to  say,  anything  you  want  to  do 
before  you  go?" 

"I — want  something  to — eat,"  Joe  an- 
swered hoarsely.  "  I'm  hungry."  These 
were  the  first  words  he  had  uttered;  they 
met  with  astonis'hment,  nevertheless  he  was 
led  to  the  nearest  restaurant.  Surrounded 
by  a  silent,  curious  group,  he  crouched  over 
the  board  counter  and  wolfed  a  ravenous 
meal.  When  he  had  finished  he  rose, 
turnejd,  and  stared  questioningly  at  the 
circle  of  hostile  faces  ;  his  eyes  still  glit- 
tered with  that  basilisk  glare  of  hatred  and 
defiance.  There  was  something  huge,  dis- 
concerting about  the  man.  Not  once  had 
he  appealed  for  mercy,  not  once  had  he 
complained,  not  once  had  he  asked  about 
his  brother ;  he  showed  neither  curiosity  nor 
concern  over  Jim's  fate.  Now,  he  betrayed 
{he  utmost,  indifference  to  his  own.  He 
merely  shifted  that  venomous  stare  from 
one  face  to  another  as  if  indelibly  to  photo- 
graph each  and  every  one  of  them  upon 
his  mind. 

But  the  citizens  of  Sheep  Camp  were  not 
done  with  him  yet.  His  hands  were  again 
bound,  this  time  behind  him,  a  blanket  roll 
was  roped  upon  his  shoulders,  upon  his 
breast  was  hung  a  staring  placard,  which 
read  : , 

"I  am  a  thief  !  Spit  on  me  and  send 
me  along." 

Thus  decorated,  he  met  his  crowning  in- 
dignity. Extending  from  the  steps  of  the 
restaurant  far  down  the  street  twin  rows 
of  men  had  formed,  and  this  gauntlet  Joe 
McCaskey  was  forced  to  run.  He  bore  this 
ordeal  as  he  had  borne  the  other.  Men 
jeered  at  him,  they  flung  handfuls  of  wet 
moss  and  mud  at  him,  they  spat  upon  him, 
some  even  struck  him,  bound  as  he  was. 

Sickened  at  the  sight.  Fierce  Phillips 
witnessed  the  final  chapter  of  this  tragedy 
into  which  the  winds  of  chance  had  blown 
him.  For  one  instant  only  did  his  eyes 
meet  those  of  his  former  tent-mate,  but 
during  that  brief  glance  the  latter  made 
plain  his  undying  hatred.  McCaskey 's 
gaze  intensified,   his  upper  lip  drew  back 


in  a  grimace  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
lifted  to  the  sky  when  agony  ran  through- 
his   veins  like  fire;    he  seemed   to  concen- 
trate the  last  ounce  of  his  soul's  energy  in 
the    sending    of    some    wordless    message. 
Hellish   fury,    a   threat   too    baneful,     too- 
ominous    for  expression  dwelt  in  that  stare; 
then  a  splatter  of  mire  struck  him  in  the: 
face  and  blotted  it  out. 

When  the  last  jeer  had  died  away,  when- 
the  figure  of  Joe  McCaskey  had  disap- 
peared into  the  misty  twilight,  Phillips 
drew  a  deep  breath.  What  a  day  this  had' 
been,  what  a  tumult  he  had  lived  through,, 
what  an  experience  he  had  undergone ! 
This  was  an  adventure  !  He  had  lived,  he- 
had  made  an  enemy.  Life  had  come  his 
way,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  fact 
caused  him  to  tingle.  This  would  be  some- 
thing to  talk  about ;  what  would  the  folks 
back  home  say  to  this?  And  the  countess 
— that  wonderful  woman  of  ice  and  fire  !' 
That  sfuperwottnan  who(  oould  sway  the 
minds  of  men,  whose  wit  was  quicker  than 
light.  Well,  she  had  saved  him,  saved  his- 
good  name,  if  not  his  neck,  and  his  life 
was  hers.  Who  was  she,  what  mission' 
brought  her  here,  what  hurry  crowded  on 
her  heels  ?  What  idle  chance  had .  flung 
them  into  each  other's  arms  ?  Or  was  it 
idle  chance?  Was  there  such  a  thing  as- 
chance,  after  all  ?  Were  not  men's  randona 
fortunes  all  laid  out  in  conformity  with 
some  obscure  purpose  to  form  a  part  of 
some  intricate  design?  Dust  he  was,  dust 
blown  upon  the  breath  of  the  North,  as 
were  these  other  human  atoms  which  had 
been  borne  thither  from  the  farthest  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  :  but  when  that  dust  had 
settled  would  it  not  arrange  itself  into 
I>atterns  mapped  out  at  the  hour  of  birth 
or  long  before?  Somehow  he  believed  that 
such  would  be  the  case. 

As  for  the  countess,  his  way  was  hers^ 
her  way  was  his ;  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  losing  her.  She  was  big,  she  was  great, 
she  drew  him  by  the  spell  of  some  strange 
magic. 

The  peppery  old  man  who,  with  Doret's 
help,  had  defied  the  miners'  meeting,  ap- 
proached him  to  inquire : 

"  Say,  why  didn't  Old  Tom  come  back 
with  vou  from  Linderman?" 

"Old  Tom?" 

Sure  !  Old  Tom  Linton.  We're  pard- 
ners.      Lm  Jerry   Quirk." 

"  He  was  tired  out." 

''  Tired  !"  Mr.  Quirk  snorted  deri^ 
sively.  "What  tired  him?  He  can't  tote 
enough    grub    to    satisfy    his  own    hunger. 
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Me.  I'm  double -trippin'  —  relayin'  our 
stuff  to  the  summit  and  breakin'  my  back 
at  it.  I  can't  make  him  understand  we'd 
ought  to  keep  the  outfit  together;  he's  got 
it  scattered  like  a  mad  woman's  hair.  But 
old  Tom's  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  he's 
ornery,  like  all  old  men.  I  try  to  humour 
him,  but — there's  a  limit."  The  speaker 
looked  Pierce  over  shrewdly.  "  You  said 
you  was  packin'  for  wages.  Well,  old  Tom 
ain't  any  help  to  me.  You  look  strong ; 
mebbe  I  could  hire  you." 


Phillips  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  want 
work  just  now,"  said  he.  "I'm  going  to 
Dyea  in  the  morning." 

Jim  McCaskey  was  buried  where  he  had 
fallen,  and  there  beside  the  trail,  so  that 
all  who  passed  might  read  and  ponder,  the 
men  of  Sheep  Camp  raised  a  board  with 
this  inscription  : 

''  Here  lies  the  body  of  a  thief." 

( To  be  continaed  in  our  next  number — 
January  12th,   1918.) 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


It  is  interesting  to  bote  that  amongst 
tiiose  who  joined  the  British  Esperanto 
Association  during  the  fifteen  months  ended 
March  last,  there  were  six  army  officers, 
foiir  medical  men,  four  clergymen,  three 
Masters  of  Arts,  one  an  inspector  of 
schools,  two  officers  Royal  Navy,  two 
U.S.A.  military  inm,  two  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  two  headmasters  of  schools,  a  Fellow 
Royal  Microscopical  Society,  one  bank 
Mianager,  and  one  pressman. 

In  reporting  the  death  of  Dr.  Zamenhof, 
the  author  of  Esperanto,  the  Vienna  papers 
published  for  the  first  time  text  of  the 
orders  which  instructed  the  police  to  close 
up  the  Esperanto  clubs.  The  Arbeiter  Zei- 
tung  ironically  remarks  that  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  institutions  of  this  kind 
should  be  suppressed  at  the  moment  when 
an  international  language  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  Austrian  people  might  be 
able  to  make  known  its  desire  that  the  war 
should  cease  as  soon  as  possible. 

Esperantists  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
The  Oificial  Gazette,  the  publication  of 
which  was  suspended  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  will  soon  re-com- 
mence publication.  It  is  now  four  years 
since  the  last  international  congress,  and  a 
great  mass  of  information  relating  to  the 
language  must  be  awaiting  publication. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
President  of  the  British  Esperanto  Associa- 
tion, and  Universal  Esperanto  Associa- 
tion, who  was  killed  on  active  service  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  Boling- 
broke  Mudie  Memorial  Fund  has  now  been 
formally  established.  One  of  the  objects 
which  the  committee  has  in  view  is  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  series  of  books  in  Esperanto  in 
uniform  binding,  at  a  cheap  price.  The 
first  volume  of  the  series  will  be  a  short 
biography  of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  which  is  being 
written  by  M.  Edmond  Privat,  a  Swiss  Es- 
perantist,  who  was  one  of  the  last  to  visit 
Dr.    Zamenhof,    and    who     will     probably 


make  another  visit  to  Poland  in  search  of 
material.  Every  Esperantist  will  eagerly 
await  tlie  appearance  of  this  volume.  The 
conmiittee  is  endeavouring  to  secure  un- 
published writings  of  Dr.  Zamenhof  for 
further  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  is  teaching 
Esperanto  in  the  Continuation  Schoole  on 
four  evenings  of  the  week — at  the  High 
School,  Elmbank  Street,  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursdays,  and  at  the  Whitehall  Public 
School  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Re- 
cent activities  in  Glasgow  include  lectures  on 
"Esperanto:  The  Second  Language  for 
All,"  "  Esperanto  in  Many  Lands,"  and 
''The  Practical  Uses  of  Esperanto." 
Divine  service  entirely  in  Esperanto  is  con- 
<lucted  in  Partick  on  the  second  Sunday 
each  month. 

A  blind  American,  Mr.  E.  M.  Middleton, 
of  Greenfield,  111.,  has  been  for  some  vears 
desirious  of  learning  Spanish,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, text-books  of  foreign  languages  are 
not  often  printed  for  the  blind,  and  the 
labour  of  hand-writing  them  is  a  big  ob- 
stacle to  overcome.  But  Mr.  Middleton  has 
managed  it.  Seeing  the  names  of  several 
Spanish  Esperantists  in  a  Braille  edition  of 
the  address  lists,  he  wrote  to  thfem,  and  soon 
a  hearty  correspondence  was  going  ahead. 
The  American  now  gets  his  lesson  in  Span- 
ish through  the  medium  of  Esperanto. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  attaining 
an  object. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  Society,  "  Komerca  Es- 
peranta  Klubo,"  or  Esperanta  Societo, 
Melburna,  both  at  Box  731  Elizabeth  St. 
P.O.,  Melbourne ;  ' '  Zamenhof  a  Klubo, ' ' 
223  Stanmore  Road,  Stanmore,  N.S.W.  ; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Smith,  Mail  Branch,  G.P.O., 
Adelaide;  "  Hobarta  Esperanto  Grupo,"  7 
Glen  Street,  Hobart ;  Mr.  C.  Kidd, 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutwvche,  Brisbane;  Mr. 
T.   Burt,  Stott's  College,   Perth. 
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The  IWASAKI 


SPECIFIC   FOR 


Catarrhal  Inflammation 

THE  GREAT  JAPANESE  TREATMENT 


It  s  a  well-known  fact  that  ordinary 
drugs  are  utterly  useless  in  the  treatment 
of  catarrh.  They  do  not  and  cJlnnot  reach 
the  SOURCE  of  the  catarrhal  condition. 
Practically  all  remedies  claiming  to  cure 
catarrh  merely  work  around  the  trouble, 
and  do  not  reach  the  exact  spot  affected 
by  catarrhal  inflammation.  "Ehis  brings 
only  temporary  relief,  and  then  the 
trouble  comes  on  worse  than  before,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  membranes  ha-ve  been 
subjected  to  a  considerable  aanount  of  irri- 
tation. Liquid  inhalants  merely  condense 
on  the  surface  of  the  membranes,  and  the 
relief  obtained  lasts  for  only  a  few  mirmtes. 
This   also  sets  up  irritation,  as  many  suf- 


ferers know  to  their  cost.  It  also  brings 
on  a  mucous  discharge,  and  no  amount  of 
inhaling   can  stop   it. 

The  Iwasaki  Specific  is  quite  different 
from  any  other  remedy  offered  for  sale. 
It  is  different  in  composition,  and  differ- 
ent in  results.  It  is  different  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  reaches  the  whole  of  the 
affected  mucous  membranes.  It  not  only 
reaches  the  disease,  but  it  STAYS  there. 
It  works  for  many  hours  after  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  each  succeeding  application 
works  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity, 
until  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  mem- 
branes  is    accomplished. 


It  Will  Speedily  Remove  and  Cure 


Sev«re  Gold  in  the  Head. 
B looked  Nasal  Passages. 
LM6  of  Smell  or  Taste. 
Bad  Breath. 
All  Discharges  from  Nose. 


Noises  In  the  Head  and  Ears. 
All  Respiratory  Troubles. 
Chest  Affections. 
Throat  Affections. 
Asthma  and  Bronchitis. 


The  many  i-ngredients  oomprisLng  the  Treatment  are  very  rare  and  can  only  be  produced 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  costly  to  manufacture  after  they  are  grown,  and 
require  scientific  knowledge  in  their  production. 


The  IWA&AKl  SPBCIFIO  is  sent  out  securely  packed, 
oooupies  only  a  few  minutes  daily. 


Its  administration  is  simple,   and 


THE 

COMPLETE 

THEATMENT 


15/6 


including  the  Iwasaki   Na-sal  Exercises,  which 
are  of  the  Grreatest  Value  to  Sufferers. 


To  save  the  time  it  takes  to 
send  for  Dr.  Iwasaki's  Advance 
Proof  Leaflet,  send  a  postal 
note  for  15/6  for  the  Complete 
Trea'tjnent,  ptujked  in  a  box  and 
sent   post  free. 


Cut  This  Out  and  Send  to  Us. 

w-;*W^|^^«  If  you  will  send  two  penny  stamps  and  this  cutting,  we  will  send  you  by 
r  M^ff^M^  retoTO  ma41  a  copy  of  Dr.  Iwn*aki*s  Advarc?  Proof  Leaflet,  which  gives  full 
Ai     *^^  particulars   of   this    wonderful    Specific   Treatment. 

The  Iwasaki  Society 

OIXSON'S  BUILDINGS,  64   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY,   N.S.W. 

S.R.,    22/12/17. 
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The  WHITE 

Sewing  Machine 

Embracing  Every  Quality  That  Means  to  Women 

EASIER    AND    BETTER   WORK 

HOW   MANY   WOMEN 

at  the  end  of  a  long  sewing  day,  have  been 
utterly  fatigued  with  the  hard  labour  of  work- 
ing their  machine  ?  Added  to  this,  the  annoy- 
ance of  many  adjustments  and  spoilt  work  has 
made  sewing  an  occupation  to  be  dreaded. 

IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  to 
Sew  with  the  WHITE 

Running  sweetly  and  lightly, 
it  puts  no  strain  on  the 
sewer,  and  turns  out  better, 
sewing  in  less  time  than 
other  makes. 

Beautiful  to  look  at  and 
to  work.  Come  in  to 
Buckley's  and  let  us  show 
you.- 

Lowest  Prices   for 
Cash   Only 

Write  for  Illustrated  Price  List 
Posted  Free 

Let    us    Demonstrate    its   Manifold 
Good    Qualities    to    You 

Buckley  &  Nunn  Ltd. 

BOURKE   STREET,   MELBOURNE 


m 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


The  total  amount  voted,  and  proposed  to 
be  voted,  in  France  for  war  purposes  since 
August,  1914,  until  the  end  of  the  current 
year  will  reach  the  sum  of  ;£4, 100,000,000. 

It  is  stated  in  financial  journals  that  a 
*'  money  pool  "  has  been  formed  in  New 
York  with  a  capital  of  200  million  dol- 
lars, the  ostensible  object  being  to  keep  the 
money  market  easy. 

Last  year's  Cuban  sugar  crop  was  the 
largest  gathered  in  that  country,  amounting 
to  about  3,000,000  tons.  Prices  realised 
ranged  from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  United  States  Exports  Administra- 
tive Board,  in  order  to  conserve  supplies  for 
the  benefit  of  Allied  nations,  is  practically 
prohibiting  exports  except  where  the  ship- 
ments contribute  to  actual  war  purposes. 

The  prices  of  all  the  articles  required  by 
the  British  fishing  fleets  have  risen  enor- 
mously since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  viz., 
ropes,  125  per  cent,  higher;  oils,  70  per 
cent. ;  general_  stores,  90  per  cent.  ;  paraffin, 
95  per  cent.  ;  ice,  170  per  cent.  ;  wages,  ^o 
per  cent.  ;  and  repairs,  150  per  cent. 

In  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  June 
last,  1876  vessels  of  8,530,121  tons  gross 
and  6,009,338  tons  net,  made  the  transit 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  compared  with 
787  vessels  in  the  previous  year,  and  1008 
vessels  two  years  ago. 

Tlhe  enormous  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  indicated  in  the  record  of  bank 
clearings.  For  the  eight  months  to  the  end 
of  Au/gust  last,  these  amounted  to 
200,298,000,000  dollars,  an  increase  of-  26.} 
per  cent,  over  19 16,  and  of  nearly  79  per 
cent,  over  1915. 

The  National  Bank  of  India  Ltd.,  during 
the  half-year,  ended  June  30th,  earned  a 
net  profit  of  ^143,770,  or  an  increase  of 
^£2500  on  the  previous  term,  and  the  usual 
dividend  of  16  per  cent,  was  declared.  The 
reserve  fund  amounts  to  ;£  1,2 50, 000,  or 
^250,000  more  than  the  paid-up  capital. 


An  increase  of  2  francs  50  cents  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet  in  the  dues  for  ships 
in  ballast  as  from  January  ist  next,  is 
announced  by  the  Suez  Canal  Co.,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  bring  the  rates 
for  laden  and  empty  ships  to  the  same 
level,  viz.,  8  francs  50  cents,  which  (as  the 
dues  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  26  francs  40 
cents  to  the  £),  is  equivalent  to  6s.  5d. 


In  spite  of  the  increases  in  rates  which 
the  Suez  Canal  Co.  have  made  during  the 
war,  the  receipts  of  the  company  have  very 
seriously  declined,  and  for  the  period  from 
January  ist  to  September  27th  last,  were 
actually  less  than  half  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  19 13.  The  receipts  have  gra- 
dually declined  from  92,310,000  francs  for 
this  period  in  19 13,  to  88,090,000  francs 
in  1914;  68,220,000  francs  in  1915 ; 
57,850,000  francs  in  1916,  and  44,340.000 
francs  this  year. 

The  strike  of  Scottish  colliery  engine- 
men  (states  the  Ix>ndon  Financial  Times)y 
which  would  have  thrown  idle  100,000  men 
connected  with  the  Scottish  coal  industry, 
has  been  averted.  A  week  ago.  The  Times 
asserts,  the  enginemen  handed  in  a  fort- 
night's notice  in  connection  with  their  de- 
mand for  increased  wages  and  war  bonus. 
The  men's  representatives  have  seen  the  Coal 
Controller  regarding  their  claim  for  is.  a 
shift  war  bonus  and  a  25  per  cent,  increase 
in  wages.  The  Coal  Controller  has  offered 
i5d.  per  shift,  and  the  men's  executive 
recommended  that  strike  notices  should  be 
withdrawn. 

Shipping  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
authorised  capitalisation  of  19,038,000  dol- 
lars, were  formed  in  the  United  States 
during  August  to  do  general  shipping  busi- 
ness or  to  engage  in  ship  construction.  The 
total  indicated  investment  is  about  the  same 
as  in  July,  and  brings  the  aggregate  for  the 
war  period  to  354,165,000  dollars,  of 
which  245,193,000  dollars,  or  about  70  per 
cent,  represent  companies  started  this  year. 
A  feature  of  the  August  compilation  is  the 
listing  of  a  5,000,000  'dollar  shipbuilding 
corporation,  formed  to  engage  in  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  Co%gt.  Recently 
more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  develop- 
ments on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  the  new 
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Government -owned    fleet    will   be   employed 
principally  on  the  trans- Atlantic  routes. 


A  compilation  made  by  the  Mitsui  Bank 
ot  Japan  shows  that  the  total  amount  of 
capital  utilised  in  the  establishment  of  new 
enterprises  and  expansion  of  already  Estab- 
lished firms  in  Japan  in  1916-17  was  about 
^75,000,000.  This  was  an  increase  of 
about  ^37,000.000  over  the  preceding 
year. 

On  September  i8th,  Mr.  McAdoo,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasiu-y, 
told  a  delegation  of  Southern  Congress- 
men that  the  Government  womld  probably 
ask  Great  Britain  to  renew  the  loans  to 
cotton  farm  lands  which  were  approaching 
maturity.  The  members  of  the  delegation 
had  expressed  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  /^2 2, 000. 000  of 
British  funds  thus  invested. 


According  to  estimates  culled  from  a 
booklet  issued  by  the  Mechanics  imd  Metals 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  t!he  war  is 
now  costing  the  nations  of  the  world 
6,500,000  dollars  an  hour,  and  160,000,000 
dollars  a  day.  The  United  States  is  under 
a  present  expense  niiininjg  to  fully  a  fourth 
of  the  total  amount,  or  40^000,000  dollars. 
This  is  a  rate  of  exixniditure  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  involved.  Great 
Britain  cominjr  second,  and  Germany  third. 
A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  it  was  calcu- 
lated, by  the  bank  making  these  estimates 
that  the  world's  total  daily  war^  cost  was 
100,000,000  dollars ;  at  the  l>eginning  of 
the  war,  in  August,  19 14,  the  cost  was 
placed  at  50,000,000  dollars,  and  if  peace 
efforts  are  not  successful  in  the  meantime 
the  total  war  cost  by  next  August  will  be 
155,000,000,000  dollars.  Interest  on  pub- 
lic debt  is  now  reckoned  to  be  more  than 
TO  per  cent,  of  the  normal  income  of  the 
German  people,  as  compared  with  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
United  States.  The  developed  national 
wealth  of  the  Allies  is  placed  at 
600,000,000,000  dols.  by  the  bank,  while 
that  of  the  so-called  Central  Powers  is 
given  as  130.000,000.000  dols. 

In  Great  Britain  various  .schemes  have 
been  put  feu; ward  for  doing  away  with  the 
retail  distribution  of  goods  by  delivery  at 
customers'  houses.    Traders  themselves  have 


endeavoured,    by    reason   of   their   depleted 
staffs,  ta  obtain  the  assistance  of  their  cus- 
torhers  by  inviting  them  to  carry  their  goods 
home;   and   the  National    Service  Commis- 
sion— amongst   its    many    other    schemes — 
prepared  one  in  w^hich  it   was  proposed  to 
"  pool  "   their   deliveries,  .placing  them   in 
the  hands  of  some  public  carrier  or  other 
contractor,   and  that  thus,  in  each  distric" 
all  the  goods  of  the  grocers  should  be  d^ 
livered  once  a   day.      In  one  instance   tl 
Government  was  asked  to  make  an  Order 
in-Council    which    would    render    it    illegal 
for  traders  to  deliver .  to  the  public  goods 
of  less  than  7  lb.  in  weight. 


Unlike  that  of  any  other  belligerent,  the 
public  debt  of  Japan  has  decreased  during 
the  currency  of  the  war.  In  March  31st 
last  the  aggregate  was  ;£246,77o,i93,  as 
compared  with  ;£248. 293.442  twelve 
months  earlier,  and  ;£25o,637,i24  at  the 
close  of  1 9 14- 1 5.  The  national  indebted- 
ness was  highest  in  19 11,  when  the  sujb 
outstanding  was  :£265,035,56i.  In  the 
next  year  the  total  was  lowered  to 
;£258,366,547,  and  a  further  reduction  of 
;£  1,044,6 1 2  was  effected  in  the  ensuing 
term.  In  1913-14  the  aggregate  was  swol- 
len again  to  ^£258, 41 2,250,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  steady  reduction  to  a 
level  lower  than  any  recorded  previously 
in  a  fxrriod  of  eight  years. 


A  perusal  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
issued  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  on  account  of  operations 
during  the  six  months  ended  Septeml>er 
30th,  demonstrates  clearly  tihe  financial 
stability  of  the  institution,  and  the  confi- 
dence displayed  in  it  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  net  profit  at  ,£274,602,  is  the 
largest  earned  in  the  corresponding  period 
for  some  years,  and  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  bank, 
was  somewhat  indicative  of  the  prosperity 
in  Australia  traceable  to  the  distribution  of 
loan  money.  The  dividend  is  maintained  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  De- 
posits during  the  tenn  under  review  totalled 
^40,579,001,  as  against  ^39,282,707 
twelve  months  earlier.  Advances,  1k)vv- 
ever,  are  approximately  ^2,000,000  lower 
at  ;^26, 132,991,  whilst  liquid  assets  have 
increased  from  ^^24,907,273  to 

^£28, 682, 944.  The  reserves  of  the  bank 
total  ^2,800,000,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany being  ^3,904,860. 
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More  Like  a  Friend  Than  a  Motor  Car— Really 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car    in   existence    that  commands  unlimited  world 
wide  publicity  and  advertisement    FREE    OF    CHARGE. 
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Sole  Agents:   « TARRANT'S 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 
104-112    Russell    Street 


Hildyard   Patent   Steel- 
Wheeled  Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.  Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagons.    Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  To-day. 

HILDYARD   WAGON   WORKS 

Kensington,   Melbourne 


MORRISSIMPERIALEYE  OINTMENT 


CONFIDENTLY   RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable   at  all   Chemists   and   Stores. 
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Conscription  in  New  Zealand  *' 


3d.        With  Introduction  by  HENRY  STEAD. 

S^d.   post   free   from   STEAD'S    REVIEW,   Clyde   House,   Melbourne. 
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hauls  her  up  the  hardest   hills 

VY/HO  doesn  t  thrill  with  appreciation  at  a  quick,  clean 
^  "leap"  to  the  crest  of  the  hill — on  "top"  all  the 
way.  "Plume"  is  the  spirit  that  is  in  accord  with  your 
own.  The  power  and  energy  — the  "punch"  of  "Plume" 
Benzine  have  placed  it  on  the  pinnacle  of  popularity  with 
"get-there"  motorists.  Rapid  vaporisation,  and  a  maximum 
of  heat  units  combine  to  form  a  spirit  quick  in  action,  and 
of  great  vigor. 

Insist    on  "Plume" — it    gives    you    easy    starting — sweet 
running  — mere  miles. 

Vacuum     Oil     Company     Pty.     Ltd. 

ThruUghfiut  Australia  and   New  Zealand 
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